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FOREWORD 


The  city  of  Huntington  and  the  Huntington  ChajiSDer  of  Coznmerce  have 
long  heen  interested  in  trying  to  preserve  and  expand  the  position  of 
Huntington  as  a wholesale  market  center  for  the  handling  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  meat  and  meat  products,  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  perishable 
farm  produce.  This  interest  has  been  shared  by  many  whoi’ejsale  dealers, 
farmers,  and  others  doing  business  in  the  wholesale  market. 

Late  in  19^9^  officials  of  the  city  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  joined 
in  making  a request  to  the  Marketing  and  Facilities  Research  Branch,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration,  U.  So  Departn^nt  of  Agriculture,  aiad 
the  Department  of  Agricultiaral  Econoonics,  West  Virginia  University,  for  a 
market  s\irvey.  The  two  agencies  were  asked  to  make  a detailed  study  of 
facilities  used  and  methods  employed  in  the  wholesale  distribution  of  food 
commodities  in  Huntington,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  iiEprovement  of 
the  market . 

In  19^  and  19^1,  surveys  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market  of 
Huntington  were  made  by  the  U,  S»  Department  of  Agricult^ire  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  West  Virginia.  Reports  of  those  surveys --containing 
recommendations  for  inrproved  facilities — ^were  published,  but  the  inter- 
vention of  World  War  II  caused  postponement  of  plans  for  a new  market.  The 
present  study  was  designed  not  only  to  bring  the  pre'vious  studies  up  to 
date  but  to  include  a survey  of  the  needs  for  better  facilities  for  dealers 
in  po'oltry,  eggs,  meat  and  meat  products,  and  related  food  items.  Since 
the  previotis  studies  were  made,  iinpoirtant  changes  have  taken  place  with 
respect  to  demand  and  supply  and  the  methods  employed  in  the  distribuction 
of  agricultural  products.  These  changes  led  to  the  decision  to  review 
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coii^letely  tlse  present  situation  with  respect  to  wholesale  aiarketing  in 
Euntingfcon  and  the  facilities  needed  to  serre  adequately  tbs  present-day 
needs » 

In  February  and  March  1950i>  interviews  were  had  with  all  known  wholesale 
dealers  in  fruits^  vegetahlesj  poultry,,  eggs,  233sat  and  zseat  products,  and 
dry  groceries  o These  dealers  were  visited  at  their  places  of  husinesE,  and 
their  premises  were  inspected.  Jtoy  farmers,  truckers,  and  buyers  were 
interviewed  while  doing  business  in  the  market.  Many  of  the  views  of  these 
people  are  incorporated  in  this  report. 

On  June  5 5 1950j>  s>  preliM.nary  report  of  the  market  study  was  presented 
at  a meeting  sponsored  by  the  market  comsoittee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
Preliminary  plans  were  discussed  for  the  development  of  a market  on  a 
location  to  be  selected  from  five  suggested  sites.  Suggestions  made  by 
those  attending  the  meeting  have  been  given  consideration  in  preparing  this 
report. 
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SUMMARY 


Early  in  1950  at  the  joint  request  of  tne  Hurtingtor.  Chamiber  of 
Comroerce  and  the  city  of  Huirtington,  a s’.irvey  of  the  H'Jintingfcoii  wholesale 
produce  market  was  made.  The  market  studj’-  covered  the  wholesale  handling 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  poultri*-,  eggs,  meat  ard  meat  products,  and  dry- 
grocery  items.  It  was  found  that  the  volume  of  business  in  fruits,  vegetables, 
eggs,  and  poultry  exceeded  8,500  car  lot  equivalents  'vrith  a.  wholesale  value 
estimated  at  more  than  $17,0CC,000  in  19^9,  Additional  large  but  undetermined 
qiiantities  of  meat  and  meat  profiucts  and  dry  groceries  -were  handled,  2Tearly 
all  of  these  products  were  distributed  in  an  area  "vrithin  a -rolls  radius  of 
Huntington,  in  which  the  population  was  estloated  at  about  people. 

Many  of  the  marketing  facilities  used  in  the  distribution  of  perishable 
and  nonperishable  produce  were  found  to  be  izisdequate . The  principal  whole- 
sale  market — sma3JL  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  produce  handled--is  locate! 
in  a downtown  business  area  wiiere  wholesale  market  stores  are  l-ntermingled 
with  establishments  engaged  in  other  wholesale  and  retail  business  that  is 
in  no  way  related  to  the  mai'ket.  Most  of  the  wholesale  produce  stores  are 
in  improperly  designed  buildings,  without  platforms,  and  have  no  direct  rail 
connections.  Farmers  and  truckers  do  not  have  proper  facilities  for  the 
conduct  of  their  business.  Two  main  thoroughfai’es  bordering  the  market  bring 
additional  nonmarket  traffic  into  the  area.  Harrow  streets  prevent  the  -free 
movement  of  traffic,  A serious  traffic  problem  has  developed  largely  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  wholesale  market  in  the  downtown  section  of  the  city. 

A large  number  of  wholesale  dealers,  farmers,  truckers,  and  others  doing 
business  in  the  market  stated  that  they  were  interested  in  the  development 
of  a new  consolidated  produce  market.  The  number  of  produce  handlers  who 
indicated  they  would  want  space  in  a new  market  was  sufficientlj'’  large  to 
justify  construction  of  a proposed  new  market.  To  meet  the  present  require- 
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nemtg  of  these  Imndlers^  the  following  faeilities  »rouid  “be  needed; 

(l)  For  28  independent  dealers^  3^  store  imits  of  various  siseej  (2)  for 
6 smll  dealers  and  5 trucfeers  wlio  re. guslar Ij  offer  produce  for  sale  on  the 
market,  a truckers ' shed  -Mltli  20  enclosed  spaces;  and  (3)  for  farmers,  ^0 
covered  stalls.  One  additional  store  unit  sho'oM  be  built  to  provide  offices 
for  the  market  mnagement  and  a restai-iraxit » In  addition  to  rail  somiections 
to  stores,  team  tracks  with,  a capacity  of  10  cc^rs,  a parking  area  for  I50 
ears  and  trucks,  wide  streets,  a fence,  ana  otlier  necessary  features  should 
be  provided. 

If  tliase  facilities  were  laid  out  as  i^e(craasnded,  they  WD"zld  require 
not  less  than  10  acres  of  land.  To  provide  for  the  future  expansion  of  tlie 
marlset,  at  least  5 additional  acres  skouM  be  acquired.  If  tlie  sJaape  of 
the  site  selected  were  such,  that  the  area  could  not  be  fully  utilised,  more 
acreage  would  be  required. 

Five  sites  were  analysed  with,  respect  to  tlseir  sid,tability  for  mrlast 
purposes,  but  only  three  sites  contained  enough  land  for  a market.  These 
three  sites  include  pi’operGies  at  Fifth  Avenue  and.  Tenant j-ninth  Street, 
Yirgiiiia  Avenue  between  Seventh  Street  West  and  Twelfth  Street  West,  and 
Madison  Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street  West.  When  tlhs  three  sites  were  com- 
pared with  respect  to  factors  considared  ispoi^asit  in  tlse  selection  of  a 
site,  the  site  on  Virginia  Avenue  between  Seventh  Street  West  and  Twelfth 
Street  West  appeared  to  be  'best  suited  for  tlae  location  of  a new  market. 

It  is  estimated  that  a isarkst  could  be  built  on  tba  Virginia  Aven^ue 
site  at  a total  cost  of  approximately  $615,000— the  land  costing  $3^,000, 
and  the  buildings,  $5^1,000.  Annual  income  from  rentals  amount to 
$88,000  would  be  needed  to  support  a market  on  this  site.  0?his  amount  of 


Incomfe  \roxtjA  cover  operational  expenses,  tsLxes,  sjid  interest,  and  principal 
to  aznoctize  the  investaient  over  a period  of  25  yBSXs  and  3,eave  a reserre  for 
contingencies » 

It  vas  conservatively  estimated  that  produce  handlers  operating  in  a 
nev  market  would  save  about  $102,000  on  certain  costs  of  doing  business  as 
conpared  with  tb&ir  present  costs  o Dealers  would  benefit  by  savi.ng  on 
cartage  from  team  traclss  to  their  stores  and  in  the  elimi.nation  of  part  of 
the  losses  from  theft,  spoilage,  and  deterioration,  Fsr^jaers'  and  trackers’' 
benefits  would  consist  of  time  saved.  Buyers  who  now  lose  mch  valuable 
time  in  the  marlsjet  could  do  business  in  a new  facility  in  a shorter  period. 

Other  savings,  which  cannot  readily  be  measured,  could  be  effected,  such  as 
savings  to  dealers  through  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees,  the 
elimination  of  overtime,  and  through  new  types  of  handling  equipment 5 also, 
savings  to  railroads,  through  diz^ct  connections  in  the  market  area,  and 
savings  to  the  city,  throu^  clearance  of  a congested  traffic  area. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  new  market  be  built  either  by  the  city  or 
by  a private  corporation.  Under  either  type  of  ownership,  wholesale  dealers, 
farmers,  truckers,  and  others  who  do  business  in  the  market  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  market.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  those 
responsible  for  tbe  success  of  the  market  to  consolidate  in  it  all  the  produce 
interests  in.  the  city.  The  Marketing  and  Facilities  Hesearch  Branch,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  U.  S.  Depailment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics,  West  Virginia,  University,  will  be  glad  to 
consult  with  and  assist  any  board  or  group  that  may  be  created  to  represent 
those  interested  in  the  development  of  a new  market  in  Huntington, 
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TEE  WHOLESALE  PRQI?XE  AI‘  W.  VA. 

By  Saxon  D.  Clark,  agricaltural  economist, 
and  Ao  B.  Lo'ifstuter,  architect\iral  engineer, 

Prcd.nction  and  Marketing  Adcoinistration,  au.d 
Homer  C.  Evans,  assistant  agricu3.t'jral 
economist,  West  Tirginia  University 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  EUIfXTNGTOS!  MAP.¥En: 

The  wholesale  produce  market  in  Huntington,  ¥«  Va.,  is  iiiiportant  in 
that  supplies  mo'Te  through  it  to  feed  the  city’s  population  of  nearly 
100,000,  as  well  as  to  feed  people  residing  in  its  retail  trade  zone,  the 
population  of  which  is  nearly  one -half  million,  ij  In  general,  the  cities 
and  towns  depending  on  the  Euntingtcn  market  for  supplies  lie  within  a 
radius  of  75  iniles  from  Huntingbono  Cities  and  towns  in  the  western  end 
of  this  area  are  supplied  in  part  by  the  wholesale  markets  of  Cincinnati 
and  Columbu.s,  Ohio,  Towns  fartlier  north  are  supplied  in  part  from.  Fitts - 
hurgh.  Pa.  Most  inzpcr-tant  outlets  for  ti'as  Bmtington  market  are  towns  in 
the  coal  fields  of  West  Virgi.nia  and  eastern  Ke.ntucky,  situated  to  the 
south  and  southwest  of  Bantington.,  Figrre  1 shows  the  area  served  by  the 
Huntington  wholesale  produce  market. 

Two  railroads,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  ard  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  deliver  carlot  shipments  of  perishable  foods  and  dry 
groceries  to  Hxjntington. 

Shipments  into  and  out  of  the  Huntington  wholesale  market  by  motor- 
truck move  over  numero'us  highways  radiating  from  the  city  in  all  directions. 
Most  importart  highways  are  route  U,  S,  Ro.  6o,  on  east -west  hi..ghv7ay;  route 
U.  S.  No,  52,  which  approaches  Eimtiiagton  frcni  the  south  and  proceeds  in  a 
westerly  direction  throu^.  southern  0hio|  State  Rcute  No,  10,  leading  to  the 

^ Huntington  Chamber  of  Coxamerce,  ISk^o 


southeast.;  State  Route  lo,  2,  leading  northeast  in  West  ■ Yirginia:  and 
State  Route  Wo.  extending  norfchvard  into  Ohio.  Railroads  and  higlways 
serving  Huntington  are  shomi  in  figure  2. 

idle  variety  and  volme  of  products  handled  at  wholesale  in  Huntington^ 
sources  of  s'cipply^  methods  hy  which  they  are  transported  to  the  Hiarket^,  the 
trade  groups  that  handle  them^  and  the  isamier  in  which  they  are  distributed, 
within  and  outside  t!)e  city  are  discussed  in  this  publication.  The  infer- 
matio.n  and  estimates  are  based  on  intervale ws  with  wholesale  dealers  in 
Huntington  and  in  other  tomis  in  the  distribution  area^  with  farmers  from 
the  nearby  producing  areas ^ with  truckers,  buyers,  the  city  market  master, 
and  on  data  obtained  from  the  railroads. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Bus iness 

In  19^9  total  direct  receipts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Hiuitiiigton 
by  ■wholesale  dealers,  chain  stores,  truckers,  and  farmers  selling  on  the 
market  am.ounted  to  approximately  8,35^  car  lot  equiva].ents,  valued  at  nearly 
15  million  dollars.  This  volume,  when  coiapared  with  the  IQto  volume  of 
if-, 500  carlots,  represents  on  increase  of  approximately  85  percent.  Rail 
receipts  in  19^9  were  approximate I7/  1,700  cars;  tiucks  ecmi.ng  from  distant 
producing  areas,  brought  in  the  equivalent  of  4,900  carlots:  the  markets  of 
Cincinnati  and  Pittsb'^irgh  f-urnished  approximately  1,100  car  lot  equivalents 
brought  in  by  truck;  and  local  farmers  furnished  approximately"  69O  car  lot 
e qui 'valent s o These  receipts  are  shown  bjr  type  of  handler  in  table  1. 


Figxire  1. — The  eiiaded  section  of  the  map  shovs  the  area  of  distribution 

from  the  Huntington  market. 
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Figure  2. — ^Railroads,  highways,  principal  streets,  present  wholesale 
market,  wholesale  facilities  outside  market  area, 
cold  storage  warehouses,  geographical  center, 
proposed  market  sites,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
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Table  1. — Estimated  receipts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at  Huntington,  ¥o  Va,, 
by  type  of  handler,  19^9 • 


» 

^Receipts  by  truck  from— 

Type 

0 

0 

; Receipts 

0 

0 

“Distant 

“Other 

2 Local 

0 

“Total 

of 

“ areas 

» cities 

2 farmers 

» 

“receipts 

handler 

1 rail 

• 

0 

» 

0 

Carlots 

Car lot 

Car lot 

Car lot 

Car lot 

Carlots 

equivalents 

equivalents 

equiiralsnts 

equivalents 

30  dealers  and 

chain  store 
warehouse 

1,700 

1,900 

1,100 

350 

3,350 

5,050 

Farmers  at  City 
Market 

Truckers  at  City 

0 

0 

0 

300 

300 

300 

Market 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

5,000 

Total 

1,700 

i^,900 

1,100 

650 

6,65c 

fi,350 

The  direct  receipts  by  rail  and  those  received  by  truck  from  shipping  axaan 
and  from  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh  included  a wide  variety  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

Farmers  in  6 West  Virginia  counties  and  in  Ohio  counties,  all  within 
^ miles  of  Huntington,  devote  considerable  acreage  to  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  10  counties  reported  nearly  l6,0C0 
acres  in  fruit  orchards,  vineyards,  and  planted  nut  trees  in  19^5 » 

Inclxoded  in  this  area  are  the  important  apple  orcha,rds  near  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 
Important  vegetable  crops  included  white  potatoes,  sweet  com,  fresh  beans, 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  and  cantaloups.  In  19^5?  ‘the  6,232  acres  in  white  potatoes 
represented  an  increase  of  8 percent  over  the  acreage  in  19^^.  The  19^? 
acreage  In  other  comiDercial  vegetable  crops  amounted  to  6,331  acres,  represent- 
ing an  increase  of  69  percent  over  the  19^  acreage.  More  recent  figures 


2/  U.  S.  Census  of  Agricult\are , 19^5 ^ Bureau  cf  the  Census,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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are  not  aifailable;,  b'oit  interviews  with  faraers^  wholesale  dealers  on.  the 
Hmitington  market;,  comity  agents and  otliei"  agriei:ilt‘oxaI  workers  indicated  timt 
the  anriiial  acreage  shown  In  the  19^5'  flg«^es  has  heen  maintained  or  possibly 
increased » Mu,eh  of  the  nearby  farai  product io.n  finds  a mrket  in  Eantington, 
Farmers  who  were  interviewed  s.aid  tliey  woul.d  sell  more  of  their  produce  in 
Himtington  if  improved  wholesale  fa,cilitias  were  made  available. 

Wliolesale  business  in  fruits  and  vegetables  is  conducted  by  30  independent 
dealers  with  established  locations ^ 1 chain  store  warehoujse;  and  nis?erous  merchant 
truckers  and  farmers  who  sell  on  the  City  Iferket.  ‘rwo  otiier  chains  operate  retail 
stores  in  Huntington;,  but  neither  hiandJL&s  fruits  and  vegetables  tln:*o'agh  a ware- 
house in  the  city.  With  the  exception  of,  the  chain  store  ijarehouses  'whose  oper- 
ations a,re  confined  to  supplying  its  own  retail  unitSp  all  these  •wholesalers 
sell  to  local  retail  stores;,  resta'urantsp  hotels;,  and  institutions  within  'the 


city  and  to  out-of-town  buyers. 

Only  30  percent  of  all  fraits  and  vegetables  recei'f/ed  in  Huntington  in  19^9 
wa,s  distributed  in  the  laetropolitazi  areai  70  peircent  was  sold  to  out-of-town 
buyers.  About  6o  percent  of  the  out-of -toDirn  sMprisnts  moved  southwaji^d  into 
coal -mining  districts;,  20  percent  moved  east'^irard^  15  percent  moved  westward;. 


and  only  5 percent  moved  northward  from  the  city.  Hone  of  the  wholesalers 


maintains  regular  deli'very  serNjiees 


to 


to'wns  outside  the  metropolitan  area. 


Oceasiona,!  deliveries  are  made  by  'wholesalers  to  Gjaai’lsston  and  Logan;,  Wo  ¥a,, 
Ashland;,  Ky.;  and  other  to'wns p but  tl:«e  majority  of  sales  destined  to  go  out  of 
the  metropolitan  area  are  made  to  buyers  'who  irleit  the  E'?Jiitington  marfet  regularly. 
Some  of  these  -visiting  buyers  operate  wliol8sa3.e  stores  in  their  home  towns but 
many  of  them  distribute  only  from  their  trucki?  either  along  established  or 


irregular  routes. 
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Poultry  and  Egg  Business 

The  wholesale  "bTisiness  in  poultry  and.  eggs  is  conducted  by  fi^e  independent 
dealers  and  two  branch  houses  of  national  packers » The  two  national;,  and  one 
local,  chain  store  organizations  handle  no  poultry  or  eggs  tlbrougL  •warehDus.es 
in  Huntington.  The  national  chains  supply  their  retail  sto'^res  with  both  poultry 
and.  eggs  from  warehouses  in  other  cities.  Retail  units  of  the  local  chain  store 
get  Qfili-^ries  of  poultry  and  eggs  from  wholesalers  in  Exir<tington  and  nearby. 

In  19^9  the  5 independent  dealers  received  the  equivalent  of  appro.¥.la2ately 
100  car  lots  of  live  poxiltry  and  II5  car  lots  of  eggs,  all  of  which  were  received 
by  truck.  None  of  the  independent  dealers  received  dressed  poultry.  Although 
volume  figjres  were  not  available,  it  is  known  that  packer  branch  houses  in 
Huntington  received  substantial  quantities  of  dressed  poultry  and  a sizable 
volume  of  eggs  in  19^9 <>  All  the  dressed  poultry  and  most  of  the  eggs  received 
hy  packer  branch  ho\ises  arrived  by  truck.  However,  a few  receipts  of  eggs  were 
by  rail . 

Some  .live  poilLtry  is  furnished  by  nearby  farmers,  biit  t?oe  Huntington 
market  depends  heavily  on  supplies  from  the  Rocki.ngham  section  of  Virginia  ar.d 
the  eastern  panhan.d.le  of  West  Virgi.nia,  and  some  supplies  come  from  as  far 
east  as  the  Delinarva  peninsula.  Dressed  poultry  c.ome3  from  the  Rockingba®. 
section  and  from  Worth  Carolina,  Eggs  are  received  from  local  producers  and 
from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  as  far  west  as  Illinois. 

In  coarparison  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  a a]cu.ch  higher  percentage  of 
the  poultry  and  eggs  received  in  Hicntington  is  consumed  within  the  metropo.litar. 
area.  Of  all  eggs  received,  k'y  percent  is  consumed  in  the  metrcpcl.itan  area, 
and  33  percent  is  shipped  outside.  Of  the  3.ive  and  dressed  poultry  receipts. 
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70  percent  is  eventtially  consiamed  in  the  metropolitan  area^  S2id  30  ‘percent 
is  shipped  to  to'wns  in  the  distribution  area.  The  distribution  pattern  of 
poultry  and  eggs  follows  closely  that  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  greatest 
vol'cme  going  southward  into  towns  in  the  coal  fields. 

Meat  and  Meat  Products  Business 

Retail  stores,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  institutions  in  Huntington 
obtain  their  supplies  of  meat  a,nd  meat  products  from  various  sources.  Two 
local  slaughterers,  one  specializing  in  the  slaughtering  and  processing  of 
hogs  and  the  other  in  the  killing  and  processing  of  ca.ttle  and  calves,  are 
located  in  the  city.  Neither  of  these  plants  operates  under  Federal  inspection, 
and  for  this  reason  distribution  from  the  plants  is  limited  to  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  under  whose  supervision  the  packing  operations  a,re  conducted. 

Two  national  packers  operate  branch  houses  in  Himtingtoni  several  other  national 
packers  distribute  in  the  Hmitington  area  on  a car -route  basis.  Severe,!  whole- 
sale meat  dealers  perform  special  services  such  as  boning,  the  preparation  of 
desired  cuts,  and  other  processing,  Chai.n  stores,  both  national  and  local, 
sell  meats  at  retail,  but  none  of  their  meat  business  is  handled  through  Hunt- 
ington warehouses.  Figures  relating  to  the  total  volume  of  meat  and  meat 
products  produced  and  received  in  Evuitington  were  not  available,  and  it  was 
not  possible  in  the  market  s'5jrvey  to  obtain  dependable  data  from  which  a 
definite  pattern  of  distribution  could  be  developed.  However,  it  is  known 
that  the  loca,l  packers,  packer  branch  houses,  and  the  na,tional  packers  oper- 
ating ca,r  routes  distribute  meat  and  meat  |M*oducts  from  their  own  trucks  along 
established  routes  both  within  the  city  and  in  a radius  from  Huntington. 

Truckers  from  outside  points, .especially  from  coal  field  towns,  buy  meat  and 
meat  products  from  all  types  of  wholesalers  and  distribute  these  commodities 
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in  nrach  tbe  same  manner  and  to  the  same  destinations  as  they  distribute  other 
perishable  products. 

Wholesale  Dry  Groceries  and  Belated  Products 

The  wholesaling  of  dry  groceries  and  grocery  specialities  in  E>mtington 
is  conducted  by  six  to  eight  dealers,  seT/eral  of  whom  combine  the  distribution 
of  groceries  and  grocery  specialities  with  tbe  milling  of  grain,  mixing  of 
stock  feed,  and  a general  line  of  farm  supplies,  inciudin.g  hardware  and 
implements . Distribxxtion  of  groceries  is  handled  in  about  the  same  way  as 
that  of  perishable  produce. 

Buyers 

It  has  been  estimated  that  from  200  to  300  wholesale  buyers  visit  the 
Hxmtington  market  daily.  Althou^  it  was  not  possible  to  make  an.  accurate 
check  of  these  buyers,  the  best  estimates  obtained  from  interviews  with 
representative  buyers  and  the  opinions  of  wholesale  dealers  indicated  that 

V 

at  least  two -thirds  of  all  buyers  are  from  outside  the  metropolitan  area. 

A high  percentage  of  these  buyers  come  from  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  lying  to  the  south  of  Huntington,  Some  of  these  bu^irers  represent 
established  wholesale  stores  in  towns  and  cities  ^^attered  throughout  the  area; 
others  are  merchant  truckers  who  have  no  established  locations  but  peddle  from 
their  trucks  along  regular  routes  or  in  a hit -cr -miss  manner. 

The  continuation  and  improvement  of  the  Huntington  wholesale  produce 
market  is  of  great  concern  to  every  citizen  of  Huntington  and  the  surroiindlng 
towns  as  well  as  to  wholesale  produce  dealers  and  their  employees,  farmers, 
truckers,  retail  food  handlers,  transportation  compan.les,  and  other  groups. 
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DESCRmTOK  OF  PRESEHT  WHOLESAIE 

Few  facts  relating  to  wholesale  mrkets  In  Huotingfeon  prior  to  the 
establislment  of  the  City  Marfet  in  191^'  eaiae  to  light  dwing  the  snTTCyo 
Fragoaentary  eTidense,  partly  published  and  otherwise  based  on  interviews  with 
older  dealers  in  the  market^  shows  that  at  one  time  ttere  existed  a faraers' 
market  and  a few  wholesale  stores  near  Third  Avarme  and  Tenth  Street^  a 
short  distance  from  the  landing  of  the  Ohio  River  Ferry,  Farmers  from  Ohio 
found  this  a convenient  location^  and  wholesale  dealers  established  their 
business  in  the  neighborhood.  Since  no  facilltieB  were  providedj  farsBers 
sold  their  produce  in  the  open  on  public  streets.  Business  of  farmers  and 
wholesale  dealers  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  presence  of 
the  market  in  a nei^borhood  that  was  being  developed  as  a retail  district 
became  ‘undesirable.  In  191^  the  City  Sferket  was  opened^  and  most  of  the 
business  in  wholesale  produce  moved  to  the  district  between  Second  and  Third 
Avenues  and  along  Seventh  Street.  Facilities  of  the  City  Iferket^  built  in 
191^^  on  the  west  side  of  Seventh  Street  remain  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

The  principal  wholesale  market  in  Huntington  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  City  Market.  Twenty-seven  of  the  30  tnilt  and  vegetable 
dealers  and  all  5 dealers  in  poultry  and  eggs  occupy  stores  in  the  City  Market 
or  within  3 blocks  of  it.  Other  wholesale  establislments^  indading  3 stores 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers ^ the  branch  houses  of  national  packers  the 
facilities  of  local  packers^  the  stockyards ^ chain  store  warehouses^  and  whole- 
sale  grocery  stores , are  scattered  throughout  the  city.  The  loeatioris  ©f  the 
City  Market  and  of  facilities  used  by  others  are  shown  In  figure  2. 
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FacilltiisS  Ovned  by  tla&  City 

Tbs  main  ‘building  of  tbe  City  Mar'iset  is  at  tbs  corrner  of  Tbirl  Airenue 
and  Seventh  Street „ Except  for  a section  over  1 store,  the  ‘building-' '■constructed 
of  brick- -is  one -story  Mgb  and  bas  no  basement » It  sxten<5j3  along  tbs  west  side 
cf  Seventh  Street  to  tbe  ecmer  of  Comn^rce  Avenue  o At  tbs  comer  of  Third 
Avenue  and  Seventh  Street  a section  of  tlaa  ‘building,  approxi-iately  90  feet  by 
50  feet,  is  used  by  5 retail  dealers  who  handle  fruits,  ve ^tables,  groceries, 
meat,  and  other  food  items  and  who  lease  their  stalls  from  t‘be  cityo  S^iane  space 
at  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of  this  section  of  the  building  is  occupied,  by 
an  office,  used  by  the  market  master,  a room  for  janitor’s  supplies,  and  rest 
rooms o 

The  part  of  the  building  along  Se-venth  Street,  ‘between  the  retail  section 
and  Commerce  Avenue,  has  been  divided  into  5 stores  which  are  leased  by  the  city 
to  wholesale  dealers  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  Two  other  wholesale  dealers,  one 
handling  fruits  and  vegetables  exclusively  and  the  other  doing  a coafijined  busi- 
ness in  fruits  and  vegetables  and  eggs,  occupy  city-owned  stores  on  Commerce 
Avenue.  These  stores  are  not  of  \inifom  si^e.  Their  width  varies  from.  I8  feet 
to  iiO  feet  and  their  depth  fr«2m.  20  to  75  feet.  Floor  space  in  indiYidual  stores 
ranges  from  3^0  square  feet  to  1,000  square  feet.  With  one  exception,  only 
first-floor  space  is  availab.le.  A me;zzanin£.  or  second  floor  expends  over  this 
one  unit.  Floor  space  in  the  J stores  In  city-owned  b'ciildings  tctaLs  6,960 
square  feet,  as  shown  in  table  2. 

None  of  the  wholesale  stores  in  the  City  Market  building  has  rear  or 
side  entrances. 

A eidewa.lk  12,  feet  in  depth  borders  the  buildirtg  on  the  Third  Avemxe 
and  Seventh  Street  sides.  This  siiewa3J£  is  8 to  iO  inches  above  street  le'vxsl. 
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In  front  of  the  stores  on  tbs  Se'yentli  Street  side,  TOoden  pla.tforss,  20  inches 
high,  ex’bend  into  Se’venth  Street  a distance  of  about  10  feet  hejond  tbs  'Side- 
walk. A canopy,  12  feet  aboif^  street  le’ifBl  at  its  eawjs,  e^cbends  O'^jer  the 
side'walk  on  the  Third  Arenue  side  of  the  building,  and  on  the  Se'^entb  Street 
side  a siMJ-isr  canopy  coirers  iDoth  the  sidewalk  and  platfoms. 

The  Ccssffijerce  Avenue  stores  havs  neither  sidei'falk  n.or  car.iopy  but  open 
directly  onto  the  paved  street. 

In  front  of  tbs  5 stores  on  Seventh  Street,  approxisjately  2,600  square 
feet  of  side-^lk  as.d  platforsi  space  is  ami3/lble  'omer  the  canopy,  lone  of 
the  stores  in  t'he  City  Market  bviilding  has  direct  rail  connections,  Tlie  two- 
wbeel  band  truck  is  the  only  labor-saving  device  used  la  city“C«ra,ed  wlsolesale 
stores. 

Between  Coimcerce  and  Second  Avemies  there  are  two  open  sheds  paraLlel  to 
Seventh  Street.  Each  shed  covers  a plat  fora?.,  approxisEatelj-  135  feet  long  and 
12  feet  wide,  the  s’^irface  of  ■which  is  8 to  10  indies  street  level.  Roofs, 

supported  by  posts  near  eada  edge  of  the  platform,  extend  12  feet  beyond  the 
platforms  on  each  side.  Saves  are  12  feet  above  the  level  of  streets,  and  at 
the  ridge  pole  the  roof  is  about  l6  feet  above  street  le'^rei. 

A pa,ved  roadwa,y  between  platforms  is  50  feet  in  width.  The  shads, 
including  tbs  Second  Avenue  ends,  provide  spaces  for  aTaout  70  fsirmers  and 
truckers.  For  stall  space  on  the  City  Sferket,  farmers  who  reside  within  50 
lailes  of  Huntingdon  pay  50  cents  per  day  for  sm3.1  traekS'  tmd  $1  per  day  for 
large  trucks.  This  same  group  of  farmers  may  r^nt  regular  space  on  the  market 
at  $7o50  PS3:*  month  for  a truck  of  any  sise.  Mercliant  truckers  with  head- 
quarters within  50  miles  of  t}:^  city  pay  $1  per  day  for  each  tr'uck.  TrueJ^^rs 
from  outside  the  5^^-mile  radius  .are  assessed  $25  per  day  for  each  track.  It 
is  common  prsntics  for  the  market  master  to  coZulect  multiple  fees  from  sta,lls. 
When  the  occupant  has  sold  his  produce  and  moves  out  of  a stall,  this  spa,ce 
is  rented  again  to  smother  se3J,er. 
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In  1949,  total  rentals  of  $23,214  wrsjre  co3J.svTbed  ly  the  city  of 
Huntington  from,  users  of  fac5.11ties  in  the  City  Market.  This  total  included 
$17,514  from  farmers  and  trucisrs,  $3,'^0  fi'cm  occupants  of  vholesale  stores, 
and  $2,100  from  lessees  of  stalls  in  tlie  retail  section . Eiopeuse  of  oper- 
ation, including  salaries,  maintenance,  and  supplies  were  slightly  OTTer 
$11,000,  lea->7ing  a net  income  of  appro.xijiatel:/  $12,000. 

Primtely  Owrted  Facilities  in  Area  of 
City  ^ferkffit 

The  wholesale  stores  of  20  dealers  in  fi^^its  and  vegetables  and  5 
dealers  in  poultri!"  and  eggs  occuroy  privately  owiicd  buildings  in  the  -vicinity 
of  the  City  Market.  These  stores  are  located  on  Seventh  Street,  opposite 
the  City  Market j on  Second  and  Third  Avenue;  Commerce  Avsnue;  and  on  mmamed 
alleys  between  Second  and  Commerce  Avenues,  i/r^st  of  the  fai'mers'  and  truckers’ 
sheds.  Seventeen  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers  and  all  5 poviltry  and  egg 
dealers  rent  their  stores.  Three  fruit  mvl  vegetable  dealers  are  owners  of 
their  store  properties.  Two  of  the  fru.it  and  vegetable  stores  ha.-ve  basement, 
first,  and  second  floor.s;  3 of  the  stores  h^ive  first  and  second  floors;  and 
the  remaining  I5  stores  rja-ve  f5.rst-floor  space  only,  Pou]-try’  and  egg  stores 
ha-ve  only  first-floor  space,  None  of  these  stores  was  originiilly  designed 
for  -use  in  the  wholesale  bm,^iness,  and  t!je2^e  is  no  unj.for'mity  in  their  style 
or  size.  In  -width,  the  stores  range  fr*oia  6 feet  to  (50  feet  and  in  depth  fi“om 
8 to  175  feet.  Within  the;  stor*es,  first-floor  space  ranges  i’rom  110  sq’iare 
feet  to  7,500  square  feet.  Tr/tal  space  on  all  floors  is  approximate ly  82,675 
square  feet  as  shewn  in  table  2.  None  of  tCaese  stores  in  the  -vicinity  of 
the  City  Market  has  platfo3:ws  at  -fcruck-bed  height.  Sidewalks  in  front  of 
stores  are  8 to  10  inches  above  street  le-vel  an.d  ha-v^2  a depth  averaging  9 


feet 
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In  front  of  stores  on  tlie  tmnamed  alleys,  there  is  a -wooden  platform 
aho-at  12  inches  aho-^e  the  le-yel  of  the  pa-vement.  In  front  of  2 s-bores,  the 
depth  of  the  platform  is  approximately  9 feetj  adjoining  other  stores  the 
platform  is  only  k feet  deep.,  Stores  on  Commerce  A-venue  ha-ve  no  sidewalk 
space.  Total  side-walk  space  in  front  of  the  25  stores  is  approximately 
55^0  square  feet. 

Only  8 of  the  stores  have  side  or  rear  entrances.  None  of  these  stores 
in  the  -vicinity  of  the  City  Market  has  rail  connections.  For  the  25  privately 
owned  stores  in  the  City  Market  area,  dealers  paid  in  19^9  rents  or  estimated 
rental  -value  (in  the  case  of  owners)  amounting  to  $36,7^5 ->  Two-wheel  hand 
trucks  are  in  common  use.  Se-veral  dealers  use  roller  con-veyors  and  hanana 
racks,  and  seml-li-ve  skids  are  used  in  one  store. 

In  the  City  Market  area  there  is  a,  concentration  of  other  wholesale 
and  retail  husiness  in  no  way  related  to  the  market.  On  each  side  of  Third 
A-venue  and  commingled  with  the  poult2:y  and  egg  stores  are  establishments 
dealing  in  furniture,  hardware,  office  supplies,  drugs,  junk,  and  other 
merchandise.  A detachment  of  the  city  fire  department  is  hoiised  on  the  north 
side  of  Third  A-venue  a few  doors  from  the  comer  of  Se-venth  Street. 

Streets  and  Traffic  in  the  City  Market  Area 

Several  situations  combine  to  create  serio^^s  traffic  congestion  in  and 
around  the  City  5fe,rket  area.  The  proximity  of  major  highways  and  the  commingling 
of  nonrelated  business  establishments  -with  -wholesale  stores  result  in  a heavy 
and  steady  flow  of  -vehicles.  Narrow  streets,  many  of  which  ha-ve  been  designated 
for  the  one-way  mo-vement  of  traffic,  are  inadequate  to  handle  the  large  volume 
of  trucks  and  other  vehicles  using  them.  Highway  route  U.  S.  No.  6o  passes 
through  the  city  on  Third  A-venue,  bordering  the  market.  The  approach  to  the 
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HuD-tington-Cbesapeakfi  Bridge,  vaich  carries  kLgbsjay  route  Uo  So  No.  52  from 
West  Virginia  into  Ohio,  is  at  the  comber  of  Third  Avenae  and  Sixth  Street, 
vhich  likevise  is  a 'boondary  of  the  ;market  area.  In  the  market  area,  Third 
Avenxie  is  51  feet  videj  SeTOnth  Street  is  5^-  feet  wide  but  its  use  is  limited 
to  44  feet  by  the  platforms  and  canopy  along  its  western  sidej  Connnerce 
Avenue  is  30  feet  wlde|  and  Second  arrewe  is  only  30  feet  wide  between  the 
curb  in  front  of  stores  and  the  rail  track  on  the  opposite  side.  The  bridge 
approach  limits  the  usable  width  of  Sixth  Street  to  18  feet.  On  streets  within 
the  market,  traffic  moi-es  in  one  direction  only.  Seventh  and  Sixth  Streets 
have  each  been  designated  for  use  of  northbo^md  traffic  between  Third  and 
Second  Avenues.  On  Second  Avenue  eastbound  traffic  only  is  permitted  between 
Sixth  and  EigUrth  Streets.  Commerce  Avenue  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets 
carries  westbound  traffic  only.  A 1-hour  parking  limit  has  been  x'laced  on 
vehicles  using  streets  around  the  market.  No  public  off-street  parking  lots 
are  to  be  found  in  tlse  immediate  vlciziity  of  the  market. 


Team  Tracks  Serving  the  City  Market  Area 

Team  tracks  for  the  delivery  of  perishable  and  other  merchandise  are 
maintained  by  both  railroads  la  graz’d?  immedia.v.ely  north  of  the  City  Market 
area  between  Second.  Avenue  and  the  flood  wall  and  between  Sixth  and  Ei^th 
Streets.  The  capacity  of  these  team  t.racks  is  adequate  to  handle  the  deli^ADry 
of  all  perishable  freighi:;  eonsi^aed  to  dealers  in  the  market.  At  the  end 
of  the  team-track  yard  nesirest  Eighth  Street  is  a freight  hoiAse  used  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Eailway  for  handling  general,  freight. 


~ ih  ^ 


lew"  Gonstr'actlon  la  the  Citj  Market  Area 

Early  in  Jan-uary  1930  fire  desi^royed.  stores , occupied  "by  5 wlsolesale 
dealers  in  fruits  and  regetables^  at  tlje  comer  of  Second  Avenue  and  Seventh 
Street  o T-vTO  of  these  dealers  no¥  occupy  tea^orary  quarters  on  Second  Avenue 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets^  one  has  consolidated  his  operations  in 
his  isain  ¥arehouse  at  Fourth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue^  another  is  operating 
from  a tea^orary  stand  in  one  of  the  alleys  between  Second  and  Commerce  Avenues, 
and  the  Fifth  is  not  a.ctively  engaged  in  business  at  the  present  tiise.  The. 
owner  of  the  stores  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  is  now  constructing  on  the 
same  site  a one“Story  building  fronting  approximately  90  feet  on  Seventh 
Street  and  %>  feet  on  Second  Avenue  <,  TMs  building  -will  be  divided  into  seven 
stores  for  use  as  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  stores o First-floor  space  in 
the  seven  stores  will  approxlmte  8,000  square  feet. 

Immediately  east  of  tiie  Huntingbon-Ghesapeake  Bridge  on  Sixth  Street, 
and  between  Second  and  Commerce  Avenues,  construction  of  another  private 
building  to  house  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers  was  underway  at  the  time  of 
the  survey.  0?his  building  is  135  feet  long  along  Sixth  Street  and  95  feet 
along  Commerce  and  Second  Avenues.  It  is  a type  of  open  shed,  the  roof  being 
approximately  20  feet  above  street  le^rel.  A pa,ved  driv^?wa,y  to  feet  in  width-  .. 
runs  through  the  center  of  the  building  parallel  to  Sixth  Street.  The  inside 
of  the  building  is  divided  into  20  small  stores.  Each  of  the  10  stores  on  .’;.v 
the  Sixth  Street  side  are  ko  feet  by  12  feet.  The  10  stores  on  the  opposite  ... 
side  of  the  driveway  are  25  feet  by  12  feet.  In  the  20  stores  the  approximate 
first-floor  space  is  T^SOO  square  feet.  Date  of  occupancy  was  set  at  about 
April  15,  1950. 
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Facilities  Outside  thg  City  ^felrbet  Area 


Two  wholesale  dealers  i’e  droits  and  vegetaoles  have  sto3res  neax  tha 
cornier  of  Seventh  Aven'Jie  and  Fourth  Street  o These  al joining  stores  are 


modem,  ozie -story  bnildings  with  rail  connections  and  -^iiliverj?’  platforms  at 
tmck-oed  height,.  Another  dea?i.er  in  frui.ts  ar?.d  vegetables  occupies  part  of 
a large  warehouse  near  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirteenth  Street . This  facility 


also  is  s 
height, 
figure  2, 


ein'ed  by  direct  rail  connections  and  has  platforms  at  tr’ack-hed 
The  locations  of  these  itfuit  euid  T/egetable  stores  are  shown  in 
Tlie  3 stores  contain  approximately  1S,00C  square  feet  of  first- 


floor  space.  (See  table  2.)  Ho  space  other  than  first-floor  is  used.  The 
rental  vaTae  is  approximately  $7^h00  per  j?ear. 

One  chain  store  Tf&rehouse  located  near  Seventh  Avenue  and  Second 


Street  is  servoid  hy  direct  connections  and  has  platforms  at  trixck- 

bed  iieight.  Rail  receipts  in  excess  of  the  daily  capacity  of  the  spur* 
track  are  unloaded  fron  team  tracks  in  a yard  nesr  the  ^ij’arehcnise . The  ot.jier 
chain  store  warsho\ise  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  downtoxm  13^15111033 
section  and  has  neither  rsdl  conrectioras  nor  platfcnm?  at  tmck-bed  Ineight. 

The  locations  of  these  chain  stores  warehcfcises  are  s'Jiown  in  figure  2. 

Stockr./ards  are  located  sourth  of  Moni\3e  Averrie  aiid  west  of  Fift.eent?i 
Street  West.  This  faci3.ityp  wMch  occupies  about  one  city  block,  is  equipped 
with  unlosding  c'jutes,  p^ns,  acd  a srsall  sales  pa'/ilion.  During  the  active 
marketing  seasons,  sales  are  held  thj.'se  times  weekly.  All  receipts  and  sMp- 
ments  are  by  truck.  There  is  nc  rail  connection  to  this  facility.  The  location 
of  the  stockyards  is  slio:^  in  figure  2. 

Facilities  used  by  two  local  sLau^^iterers  ere  located  in  opposite  ends 
of  the  city,  as  sho^m  ir,  figure  2.  Ho  rail  connections  fxe  a'lniilable  to  either 


plant.  Although  sccas  of  tlje  buildings  in  'use  are  old,  they  are  maintained  in 
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a sanitary  condition  and  are  equipped  itfltii  modem  mcMnery  and  sold  storage 
rooms  6 

The  plants  of  tbe  independent  ■wholesale  dealers  in  meat  and  meat 
produets  p as  shown  in  figure  2p  do  not  have  rail  soimeetionso  All  supplies 
are  recei-ved  and  forwarded  hy  trash » 

Direct  rail  eonnestions  are  a-milahle  to  the  ‘branch  houses  of  the 
national  paelteersp  and  deliveries  from  tlsese  facilities  may  “be  made  from  plat- 
foms  at  truck-bed  helghfco  Both  “branch  houses  ha'vB  ao^le  cold  storage  rooms 
and  are  equipped  with  rooms  for  the  candling  and  cartoning  of  eggs.  The 
locations  of  the  packer  branch  houses  are  shown,  in  figure  2. 

Wareho'oses  handling  -wholesale  groceries  and  rslated  products  are 
scattered  througho-ut  the  city^  as  shown  in  figure  2.  In  all  these  warehouses 
rail  receipts  may  'be  unloaded  direct  fT'Cm  rail  cars.  Truck  handlings  are  from 
platforms  at  truck-bed  height. 

The  combined  capacity  of  two  public  cold  storage  warehouses  in 
Huntington  is  approximately  220^000  ciibic  feet  of  cooler  and  31^000  cubic 
feet  of  freeser  space.  In  additioup  about  IpOOO  frozen  food  lockers  are 
a'vailable  in  the  t'w©  plants.  One  plant  has  direct  rail  connections  and  handles 
truck  receipts  and  deliveries  from  platforms  at  truck-bed  height.  Heither  rail 
connections  nor  deli.-'^ry  platforms  are  a-railable  at  the  other  facility.  The 
locations  of  these  cold  storage  plants  are  Bhown  in  figure  2. 

Special  Facilities  in  'Wholesale  Stores 

Sane  dealers  in  fruits  and  -vegetables  have  installed  in  their  stores 
special  equipment  for  the  handling  of  produce  in  which  they  specialise.  In 
the  30  fruit  and  -vegetable  stores  there  is  a confined  cold  storage  space  of 
approxizBately  58^800  cubic  feet.  These  same  stores  have  approximtely  37;>200 
cubic  feet  of  space  used  in  ripening  bananas  and  tomatoes . In  poultry  and  egg 
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stores,  refrl0srated  space  amoxmts  to  onj.y  2,500  ciibic  feet»  Most  dealers 
depend  on  the  use  of  ice.  All  poviltry  and  egg  stores  ba‘ve  rooms  where  batteries 
of  live  po\iltry  may  be  kept,  and  all  these  stores  have  scalding  vats  and 
mechanical  pickers.  Each  poxiltry  and  egg  store  is  equipped  with  egg-candling 
rooms.  In  19^9  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers  paid  a reported  $4,675  and  pciiltry 
and  egg  dealers  paid  a reported  $2^i  for  rental  of  cold  storage,  on  a package 
basis,  in  public  warehouses. 

The  30  fzuit  and  vegetable  dealers  employ  173  persons,  including 
owners,  and  operate  8j  tracks.  In  the  5 poiiltry  and  egg  stores  there  are  29 
employees,  including  owners,  and  12  tracks  are  operated, 

■Market  Regulations 

Excepting  t^be  retail  section  of  the  City  Market  and  the  farmers*  and 
truckers’  sheds  which  are  'ander  city  supervision,  no  market  regulations  are 
in  effect.  Here  opening  and  closing  hours  only  are  regulated.  In  general, 
from  May  1 threugh  Atigust  31  the  farmers  and  truckers’  market  is  open  eve:ry 
day  incl^lding  Sunday.  From  September  1 through  April  30  the  marlset  operates 
6 days  per  week.  The  retail  section  is  open  6 days  a week  the  year-roimd. 

From  May  1 throu^  September  30,  the  hours  are  from  7 a-a.  to  6 p.m.  From 
October  1 to  May  1,  the  hours  are  from  8 a.m.  to  52  30  p.m.  Wholesale  stores 
in  all  parts  of  tbs  city  generally  are  open  6 days  a week.  Wo  reguJ-ar  opening 
and  closing  hoirrs  are  observed.  In  the  summer  months  when  receipts  from 
farmers  and  trackers  are  liberal,  the  wholesale  stores  open  about  5 Som,  and 
close  at  ^ to  6 p.m.  In  the  winter  znorrths  most  of  the  wholesale  stores  open 
at  7 a.m.  aud  close  about  6 p.m.  One  dealer  in  fruits  and.  vegetables  adrertises 
that  his  place  of  business  is  never  closed. 
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DEFECTS  IN  THE  PRESENT  MARKET 

Plans  to  improve  the  wholesale  produce  market  in  Huntington  rfiust^  of 
necessity^  include  an  attempt  to  correct  major  defects  in  the  present  marketo 
Outstanding  defects  in  the  present  market  are  discussed  in  the  follovj-ing 
paragraphs . 

Inadequate  Area 

The  area  included  in  the  principal  wholesale  market  in  Huntington  is 
about  equal  to  that  contained  in  2 average  city  blocks.  This  small  area 
contains  2?  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  stores,  5 T/holesale  poultry  and 
egg  stores,  the  city  retail  market,  and  sheds  for  farmers  and  truckers,  as 
well  as  many  other  establishments  engaged  in  both  wholesale  and  retail  busi- 
ness in  no  way  related  to  the  produce  market.  The  retail  shopping  district 
of  the  city  is  only  2 to  3 blocks  from  the  produce  market.  Bordering  the 
market  on  2 sides  are  streets  heavily  burdened  mth  traffic.  These  streets 
are  parts  of  interstate  motor  routes.  Streets  within  the  market  are  narrow, 
and  parts  of  each  street  have  been  designated  for  one-way  traffic  onlj^.  Serious 
congestion  is  brought  about  by  the  large  number  of  trucks  handling  the  market 
business,  En  route  to  and  in  leaving  the  market,  these  trucks  have  to  compete 
Td-th  heavy  nonmarket  traffic  on  streets  bordering  the  area.  The  delays  caused 
by  this  situation  result  not  only  in  loss  of  time  but  in  deterioration  of  the 
perishable  produce  through  exposure. 

Poorly  Designed  Stores 

The  stores  used  bj?-  wholesale  dealers  in  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry, 
and  eggs,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  converted  from  buildings  originally 
intended  for  other  uses.  They  are  old,  poorly  constructed  and  arranged,  and 
in  need  of  repair.  None  of  the  buildings  are  fireproof,  and  their  construction 
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makes  them  susceptible  to  inroads  of  rodents  and  vermin.  The  \meven  and 
vom  condition  of  the  floors  limits  the  use  of  labor-saving  eqtiipiasnt  in  the 
stores.  Obstructions  such  as  old  partitions  and  posts  result  in  much  wasted 
space.  Only  three  wholesale  stores  have  platforms  at  truck -bed  height.  In 
all  other  stores  merchandise — receipts  and  deliveries — must  be  manually  lowered 
to  or  lifted  from  sidewalks.  The  narrow  width  of  most  stores  does  not  give 
enough  back-in  space  for  trucks.  In  nearly  all  stores,  the  handling  of  produce 
is  by  W3.y  of  the  front  door.  The  canopy  over  the  side^rs^lks  and  platforms  in 
front  of  the  stores  in  the  Citj''  fferket  building  is  not  high  enou^  to  accommo- 
date trucks  serving  the’  stores.  In  front  of  these  stores  trucks  must  park 
parallel  to  the  sidewalk,  outside  the  canopy,  as  the  width  of  the  street  and 
the  present  height  of  the  canopy  will  not  permit  trucks  to  back  under  the 
canopy. 


Lack  of  Rail  Connections  to  Stores 

Rail  connections  are  available  to  only  three  independent  wholesale  stores. 
Fail  receipts  of  all  other  dealers  must  be  trucked  from  tea«  tracks  to  whole- 
sale stores.  In  19^9  about  875  carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  trucked 
from  team  track  to  stores.  Trucking  this  amount  of  produce  is  not  only  costly 
in  tenrss  of  cash  paid  for  the  operetion,  hut  also  results  in  substantial  losses 
occasioned  by  extra  handling  and  deterioration  through  e^osure  to  the  weather. 
The  railroads  se2nd.ng  Huntington  maintain  sufficient  team  tracks  for  unloading 
all  receipts  of  perishable  produce  now  being  handled  hy  dealers.  These  team 
tracks  are  within  two  blocks  of  wholesale  stores  in  the  City  Market  area.  How- 
ever, because  of  one-way  traffic  regulations  trucks  cannot  use  a direct  route 
from  the  team  tracks  to  stores  on  Seventh  Street  and  Commerce  Aventie.  Instead 
they  must  travel  about  twice  the  actual  distance,  in  many  cases  along  Third 
Avenue  where  they  tangle  with  nomoarket  traffic.  If  all  stores  in  the  market 
had  direct  rail  connections,  nearly  all  this  trucking  could  be  eliminated  and 
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meh  loss  qovQA  be  aTOided« 


Inadeqiiate  Facilities  for  Farmers  and  Traekers 


Tbe  only  facilities  pro¥ld8d  in  tbe  mrlset  for  tbe  Tise  of  fara^rs  and  j 

i 

traelaers  are  tbe  two  sbeds  in  tbe  City  Jferlset  described  in  a preYlous  section. 

vf 

Tbe  usefulness  of  these  shads  is  llMted  by  their  sise^  dasi^^  and  location.  | 

i 

/j 

lo  major  changes  in  the  design  and  lay-out  of  tlsese  slieds  haire  been  lEade  since  ,5 

1914-^  when  they  were  built  as  part  of  the  City  Iferket.  Sfeanwhile  the  volume 
of  busine'ss  in  the  market  lias  increased^  and  in  the  methods  of  marketing 
agricultural  products  changes  hai?©  taken  place,  ^tereas  in  earlier  years 
farmers  conveyed  their  produce  from  nearby  farms  to  the  market  in  horse-drawn 
vehicles^  now  they  come  from  longer  distances  and  use  large  trucks.  There 
are  also  merchant  truckers  who  arrive  with  large  trucks,  laden  with  fruits 
and  vegetables^  some  of  which  may  have  been  grown  at  considerable  dist.anees 
from  the  market.  The  existing  facilities  are  not  adequate  to  present-day  needs 
either  in  extent  or  in  plan  of  construction.  The  city  ha,s  attempted  to  take 
care  of  the  space  needs  of  both  facers  and  truckers  in  the  available  sheds. 

Sales  and  display  space  on  the  x^latforms  is  not  adequate  for  the  needs  of  both 
groups.  Large  trucks^  because  of  their  height^  cannot  back  under  the  shed 
roofs ^ which  are  only  12  feet  at  the  eaves.  The  overhanging  rooffe-  cut 
down  the  width  of  the  street  to  about  26  feet  between  sheds,.  .Criticism  of 
present  facilities,  voiced  both  by  farmers  and  truckers,  relates  to  lack  of 
space  under  roofs  and  the  style  of  the  sheds  which  prevents  their  fdll  use. 

Howe'ver,  a principal  defect  in  the  facility  for  farmers  and  truckers  is  its  'j 

location.  The  sheds  are  bounded  on  three  sides  by  wholesale  stores  along  ^ 

streets  where  traffic  congestion  is  at  its  worst.  Trucks  of  buyers  and  sellers 
using  the  farm  sheds  are  always  subject  to  serious  delays  in  their  movements.  | 


Dil'^lcolty  in  Enfor^^ing  Efegulatic^ns 


So  long  as  b\isiness  in  tbs  asarket  is  aonduoted  as  at  present In  primte 
stores  on  public  streets  ^ it  is  virtnaily  iagpcssible  to  malae  or  enforce 
regulations  beneficial  to  the  ■wbdesaie  trade  o 

A •wholesale  produce  isarket  is  a?ade  up  of  many  different  bTislnesses  and 
types  of  operators,  and  indi-viduals  should  a wide  degree  of  freedom  in 

their  operations , Hoi»e-Fer,  a few  rules  and  regulations  are  beneficial  to  all 
concerned o Tvo  such  regulations  axe  commonly  needed.  First,  regiilar  selling 
houzrs  wo\ild  be  helpful  to  sellers  and  b-ayers  alike.  If  ri-tgular  hours  -were 
enforced,  those  offering  goods  for  sale  -would  know  when  to  prepare  for  buyers. 
Buyers  -would  kno-w  when  to  come  to  the  market  to  obtain  tl^  largest  assortment 
of  produce.  Also,  regular  hours  -woTild  aid  in  stabilising  prices.  Before  the 
opening  hour,  traders  co'oid  size  up  the  supply  and  demand  slt-uation.  The 
second  rule  which  might  be  desirable  is  one  relating  to  traffic  control, 
particularly  the  exclusion  ©f  nonmarket  traffic  from  the  market  area.  If  a 
•wholesale  produce  market  '«ere  located  in  a properly  chosen  location,  there  -would 
be  slight  chance  of  normaarket  ti«.-ffic  coming  into  the  area.  Hawe-ver,  if  for 
any  reason  it  did  develop,  it  co'uld  be  excluded. 
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HiMEST  IN  M wmom)  wholesale  meket 
Tbe  eity  of  Hmitington  ajiii  toms  in  tbe  distri'b’utlon  area  can  best  be 
ser^d  by  one  modem  wholesale  mar’ket  where  buyers  can  obtain  a con5)lete  line 
of  food  commodities  o The  following  paragraphs  set  forth  tbe  results  of  tlae 
market  survey  wMeh  cowered  tbe  different  groups  of  operators  on  tbe  City 
Market  to  ascertain  their  interest  in  a proposed  new  market® 

All  30  independent  dealers  in  fruits  and  vegetables  stated  they  would  be 
interested  in  a new  market ® Of  the  3©  dealers^  27  made  definite  requests  for 
produce  space®  Althou^  there  were  several  dealers  with  minor  reservations, 
concerning  their  imediate  participation  in  tbe  new  developi^ntp  all  recognissed 
tbe  advantages  of  the  consolidation  of  the  entire  group  in  oise  location, 

Tto  of  tbe  3 dealers  who  did  not  make  requests  for  space  in  tbe  proposed  new 
xcarket  plan  to  continue  business  in  tbeir  present  locations.  One  of  these 
has  asked  for  office  space  only  in  the  new  ssarket®  The  third  es^cts  to  retire 
from,  business  c 

Foot  of  tbe  five  independent  dealers  in  poultry  and  eggs  requested  space 
in  the  new  market®  Tbe  fifth  dealer ^ while  interested  in  the  new  market^ 
preferred  to  remain  In  his  present  location  for  the  ti^  being® 

One  independent  wholesale  dealer  in  meat  and  meat  produets^,  whose  busi- 
ness is  similar  to  that  of  dealers  in  fruits^  vegetables^  poultry^  and  eggs 
because  he  serves  buyers  who  visit  his  store  ^ reqiiested  a small  store  in  the 
proposed  isew  market® 

Ten  merchant  truckers  es^ressed  an  interest  In  the  new  market  and  said 
they  wuld  want  space®  Five  requested  stall  space  only^  and  the  other  5 asked 
for  space  in  a protected  shed® 

Contact  with  farmers  was  limited  to  a representative  group  of  I6  who 
attended  a laeeting  held  in  Huntingfcon  in  Sferch  195©  <>  This  group  was  ijmanimous 
in  its  interest  in  a new  martet  and  indicated  that  all  farmers  in  the  area 
would  sell  in  the  new  facility® 


Two  'Wholesale  grocers  wlx>  do  a re.lati-yely  l^rge  casli-and-caxry  bu;yiness 
reqixested  space  in  tha  nev  market  where  tldJ.s  part  of  their  'business  could  be 
handled o 

A l.arge  number  of  representative  buyers  frcm  Huntington  and  many- 
surrounding  to-»ns  -were  intervie-wed  d-uring  the  course  of  the  survey.  It  -was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  these  buyers  that  iaipruvemsjEt  of  tb^  Huntington 
market  is  needed.  Of  these  buyers 9^  percent  reported  that  on  their  visits 
to  the  market  they  esperiensed  delays  ra-nging  from  one-qjjarter  of  an  hour  to 
a full  ho-ur  because  of  traffic  congestion  in  the  xearket.  All  these  buyers 
stated  that  tiaae  could  be  sa-ved  in  a new  market.  Several  buyers  said  they 
could  save  as  mch  as  2 to  4 ho-;jrs  per  trip. 

Reports  of  dealers  and  bujrers  who  were  interviewed  indicated  ge32eral 
agreement  as  to  the  need  for  iasprcving  the  wholesale  market  facilities.  The 
active  participation  of  the  I'ario^is  groups  fhat  may  be  es^cted  to  use  the 
new  market  will  depend  on  a number  of  factors  not  -yet  clear  to  them.  These 
factors  include  the  rental  cost  (including  any  advance  of  f^jinds  that  Mi^t 
be  required);,  their  voice  in  the  management  of  the  mrket;,  and^  in  some  cases 
the  disposition  of  property  they  now  own  and  occupy.  Of  course it  cculd  not 
be  expected  that  e-veryone  involved  would  agree  to  acquire  or  othersd.S3  "use 
faeilfties  in,  a new  market  if  buiS.t,  Ifeny  wholesalers  have  certain  eontractml 
obligations  which  would  prevent  them  from  mo-vlng  into  a new  market  on  a parti- 
cular  date,  A new  market  should  be  built  only  if  a s'abstantial  percentage  of 
the  produce  dealers ^ farmers,  and  truclsers  would  use  it.  Those  dealers  and 
others  who  cannot  move  at  once  to  the  new  market  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  acquire  space  in  it  at  a later  date  because  the  addition  of 
these  operators  would  tend  to  assist  in  ashle-ving  the  ob,je.ctive  of  a central- 


ized market 
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THE  SIZE  A!3D  KHID  OF  MAEKKE  HEEDED 

Plans  for  tlie  ctevelopsient  of  a ne'W  market  most  be  flexible.  In  spite 
of  efforts  to  determine  tbe  exaet  needs  of  all  groups  and  indiiriduals  vbo  -rould 
use  faeilities^  seme  dealers  may  o-verestimate  tbeir  requiresjjents^  and  others 
may  not  plan  enou^  space  for  tbeir  operations.  Tben^  too^  some  dealers  idio 
are  unable  to  make  tbeir  deteiminations  now  may  decide  later  to  moro  to  the 
new  market.  The  resoranendations  for  the  development  of  tbe  proposed  market 
are  made  on  tbe  assumption  that  the  -rolurae  of  produce  bandied  and  methods  used 
will  be  about  tbe  same  as  at  present. 

Those  responsible  for  tbe  planning  of  tbe  proposed  new  market  should  ^ 
make  sure  that  it  is  not  overbuilt.  A good  rule  to  follow  is  to  limit  tbe 
initial  construction  to  space  for  wbieb  satisfactory  leases  have  been  obtained 
ffom  responsible  parties.  However^  from  tbe  very  beginning  plans  should  Include 
ample  area  for  future  expansion.  This  area  should  be  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  any  additions  to  facilities  originally  biiilt  and  also  to  accomodate 
new  enterprises  which  may  be  expected  to  develop  in  tbs  market  or  to  gravitate 
to  that  general  area.  It  would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  the  market  and  to 
new  deaders  if  space  were  available  to  take  care  of  all  wholesale  produce 
dealers.  Ho  se^ent  of  the  trade  should  be  exclMed  from  the  market  because 
of  insufficient  space. 

Si  order  that  the  Huntington  wholesale  market  may  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  sellers  and  bu^rersp  the  initial  facilities  constructed  should 
be  so  planned  that  additions  may  be  made  without  changing  the  original  relation- 
ship of  the  busissesses  in  tte  market.  Wholesale  stores  to  be  built  initially 
should  be  so  placed  on  the  site  that  more  store  units  may  be  added  at  a later 
date . If  construction  is  properly  planned^  additi(gssal  stores  may  be  added 
at  any  time^  streets  may  be  extended,  additional  parking  space  made  available, 
and  other  facilities  provided  to  n^et  es^ansion  needs.  Similar  plans  should 
be  followed  with  respect  to  fara^rs®  and  truckers®  sheds,  railroad  tracks. 
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Based  on  tbe  volme  of  business  handled  by  the  variotis  groups  and 
individuals  vho  stated  that  they  vould  be  interested  in  moving  to  a new  market, 
the  facilities  needed  in  a new  market  to  meet  their  requirements  would  bes 
(l)  Stores  for  wholesale  dealers  in  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  meats, 
and  dry  groceriesi  (2)  sales  sheds  for  merchant  truckersj  (3)  sheds  for 
farmers  and  truckers | (4)  office  space  for  the  market  management  and  others | 

(5)  restaiarant^  (6)  public  toiletsi  (7)  rail  connections  to  wholesale  stores? 

(8)  team  tracks?  (9)  parking  space?  (lO)  streets?  and  (11)  fence « In 
auidition,  space  shoxild  be  set  aside  for  future  esqjansion  of  facilities  con- 
structed in  the  beginning  and  for  the  addition  of  other  types  of  facilities  o 

Wholesale  Stores 

Thirty  wholesale  store  units,  22  l/2  feet  wide  and  6o  feet  deep,  are 
recommended  for  the  \ise  of  21  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers,  1 dealer  in  meat  and  meat 
products,  and  2 wholesale  grocers,  all  of  whom  have  requested  space  on  the 
new  market o Space  is  recommended,  in  a later  section  of  this  report,  for 
6 other  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers,  whose  business  consists  principally 
of  tbe  receipt  of  produce  by  truck  and  its  distribution  to  other  dealers 
and  truckers  o It  is  recommended  that  one  building  containing  a total  of  24 
units  without  basements  be  co3istructed--23  l/^  units  for  the  use  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  dealers  and  the  l/2  unit  for  the  dealer  in  meat  and  meat 
products  o A second  building  containing  6 units  should  be  constructed  for 
the  occupancy  of  2 dealers  in  groceries  and  grocery  specialities.  Each  of 
these  buildings  sho’a3.d  have  rail  connections  in  the  rear  consisting  of  double 
rail  tracks  parallel  to  the  platfozms. 

A width  of  22  1/2  feet  for  store  units  with  double  spur  ti:acks  placed 
at  the  rear  of  the  Imilding  would  permit  the  placement  of  two  refrigerator 
cars  behind  each  two  units.  The  car  on  the  outside  track  could  be  unloaded 
through  the  car  on  the  track  next  to  the  platform. 
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StvOi’e  “biilMings  reeGaiffiended  should  baire  eowired  platf oms . 2^  feet 
deep  in  front  and  12  feet  deep  In  tbe  rear*  Tbe  front  platform  sttonld  fee 
afeout  %5  inches  high  from  street  le^lo  That  Is  afeout  the  a-verage  hei^t 
of  the  floors  of  trucks « A 4-  fey  6“inch  plank  could  fee  feolted  to  the  front 
platform  to  pre'^’ent  damage  to  the  track  and  platform  w’hen  tracks  are  feeing 
feacked  to  the  front  of  the  stores.  A step  afeout  22  l/2  inchie'S  high  and  2k 
inches  iride  should  fee  placed  along  the  entire  length  ©f  the  fi^ont  platform 
to  permit  buyers'  ready  access  to  the  platfom<,  Also^  small  panel  tracks 
and  other  low-type  ■fehleles  eoixld  fee  serviced  from  this  step^  and  such  a 
step  would  not  interfere  with  the  feacking  ©f  large  tracks  to  t?ne  platforno 
The  rear  platforms  of  fruit  and  -vegetable  stores  ^ where  most  receipts 
would  be  in  refrigerator  caxs^  should  fee  about  55  inches  afeo'ro  street  level. 
Stores  used  fey  wholesale  grocery  dealers ^ who  recei've  wmij  shipments  in  box- 
cars should  have  rear  platforms  afeout  44  inches  high.  Platforms  at  afeout 
the  level  of  car  floors  will  permit  the  use  of  a near-levE'l  plate  between 
the  car  floor  and  platform  and  thus  aid  materially  in  the  use  of  wheel-type 
equipment  in  unloading.  In  using  any  height  of  platform  in  excess  of  39 
inches^  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  center  of  the  first  set  of  railroad 
tracks  8 feet  from  the  edge  of  the  platform  in  order  that  refrigerator  car 
doors  may  fee  opened  without  hitting.  This  space  "between  the  ear  and  plat- 
form is  also  necessary  to  meet  safety  requlrea^nts,  Pavament  iri  the  rear  of 
buildings  should  fee  le'<?el  with  the  tops  of  rails  to  permit  use  of  the  rear 
platform  fey  tracks  whan  rail  ears  are  not  on  the  tracks, 

A shed-type  roof  should  fee  placed  over  the  front  and  rear  platforms. 
Drainage  of  the  roof  should  fee  toward  the  building  with  downspouts  at  the 
"building  to  prevent  water  from  running  off  the  roof  into  tracks  parked  at 
platfoms.  Where  the  roof  is  only  12  feet  wide^  it  may  fee  suspended j,  feufe 
for  a 24-foot  roof  si:^ports  should  fee  provided.  These  supports  should  fee 
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set  in  ^ feet  from  the  front  edge  of  the  platform  to  prevent  trucks  from 
bumping  them  when  backing  to  the  platforms  and  to  facilitate  loading  and 
unloading  of  trucks  o The  eaves  of  the  roofs  should  be  not  less  than  1^4-  feet 
above  street  level  so  as  to  clear  the  tops  of  the  trucks  when  backing  to 
platforms o An  overhanging  roof  may  be  placed  over  the  front  platform,  but 
over  the  rear  platform  where  rail  cars  wo\ild  be  placed,  the  overhang  is 
limited  by  railroeLd  regulations. 

Ceilings  shotild  be  not  less  than  18  feet  in  the  clear  at  the  rear  of 
stores  to  permit  the  construction  of  mezzanine  offices.  These  offices  should 
be  about  15  feet  deep  and  placed  at  the  rear  of  stores.  The  mezzanine  could 
be  of  steel,  wood,  or  concrete  construction  with  about  an  8-foot  clearance 
between  the  floor  of  the  biiilding  and  the  joist  of  the  mezzanine.  Access  t© 
the  office  coTild  he  by  way  of  a stairway  from  the  store.  Toilet  facilities 
could  be  placed  on  the  mezzanine.  From  these  mezzanine  offices  proprietors 
of  stores  would  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  front  half  of  the  store  and 
the  front  platform  where  most  of  the  trading  takes  place.  Overhead  doors, 
approximately  20  feet  wide,  shoTild  be  provided  at  the  front  of  stores.  Stan- 
dard douhl®  doors,  approximately  10  feet  wide,  should  he  adequate  at  the  rear. 

A design  for  a wholesale  produce  building  as  described  is  shown  in 
figure  3o  A suggested  plan  for  a wholesale  produce  store  is  shown  in  figure 

4. 

E2q?erience  in  other  markets  has  indicated  the  desirability  of  each 
dealer's  providing  his  own  refrigerating  rooms,  ripening  rooms,  and  special 
equipment,  since  dealers*  operations  and  needs  vary  widely.  At  any  rate,  the 
advisability  of  including  such  featvires  in  stores  can  he  determined  only 
after  the  exact  needs  of  each  lessee  are  known.  Heat,  light,  and  power  for 
special  equipment  should  be  provided  by  the  lessee.  Connections  for  utilities 
should  be  built  into  each  store  imit. 
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Nine  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers  wbo  db  only  a small  TOlume 
of  business  -would  require  only  l/2  of  a standard  store  (22  l/2  feet  by  6o  f 
feet)  eachj  in  -wMch  to  operate.  Space  requiren^nts  of  the  other  12  dealers 
will  range  from  1 full  unit  to  3 units.  For  t-wo  reasons  it  probably  -would 
be  desirable  to  intersperse  the  small  stores  with  the  larger  ones.  First, 
nearly  all  the  small  stores  would  frontage,  alang  -with  the  larger 

stores,  on  the  main  street  of  the  market.  Second,  dealers  in  small  stores 
depend  to  a large  extent  on  larger  dealers  for  their  s-j^plies,  -which,  under 
the  suggested  arrangement,  could  be  deliTrered  -with  a minimum  use  of  hand 
trucks.  The  l/2  unit  for  use  of  the  dealer  in  meat  and  meat  products  could 
be  located  in  one  end  of  the  building  where  fruit  and  -vegetable  stores  are 
planned. 

In  the  23  l/2  units  planned  for  fruit  and  -vegetable  dealers,  there 
-will  be  3I5T25  sq-uare  feet  of  inside  space  and  6,210  square  feet  in  the 
usable  one -half  of  the  front  platform  where  fraits  and  -vegetables  could  be 
displayed  and  sold.  The  37^935  square  feet  -would  be  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  first-floor  space  in  stores  which  are  now  being  used  by  the 
same  dealers.  The  space  in  the  one-hal‘f  store  unit  for  the  wholesale  dealer 
in  a^at  and  meat  products  could  not  be  compared  -with  the  space  he  now  uses, 
for  the  reason  that  at  present  he  occupies  premises  jointly  with  another 
dealer.  In  the  case  of  all  fruit  and  -vegetable  dealers  and  the  meat  dealer 
it  is  belie-ved  that  sufficient  space  has  been  planned  for  their  operations. 

The  8,100  square  feet  of  inside  space  in  6 units  pro-vided  for  dealers 
in  groceries  and  grocery  specialities  cannot  be  eon^ared  -with  the  space  now 
used  by  them,  since  these  dealers  intend  -moring  only  the  cash-and-carry  part 
of  their  bujsiness  to  the  new  market.  The  space  has  been  recommended  to  meet 
the  requests  of  these  dealers  and  is  assimied  to  be  conservati-ve , If  it  is 
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Figure  3. — Design  for  a vholesale  market  building 


Figure  4. --suggested  floor  plan  for  a wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable 

store , 22^  by  60  feet . 
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found,  after  operations  in  the  proposed  new  aaarket  are  imder«ay,  that  more 
space  is  needed  by  these  dealers,  additional  -units  could  be  built. 

For  the  use  of  the  if  independent  dealers  in  poultry  and  eggs,  it  is 
recommended  that  a separate  building,  one -story  high,  -without  basement, 
and  containing  4 imits,  be  construoted.  Store  units  in  this  b’lilding  shotild 
be  30  feet  -wide  and  50  feet  deep  -with  front  and  rear  platforms  each  12  feet 
in  depth.  The  biiilding,  althou^  of  different  dimensions,  would  be  similar 
in  design  to  that  shown  in  figure  3»  Heists  of  platforms,  roof  construction, 
provision  for  mezaanine  offices,  and  front  and  rear  doors  should  be  the  same 
as  those  in  the  buildings  for  fruit,  vegetable,  meat,  and  grocery  dealers. 

As  in  the  case  of  dealers  in  other  products,  it  is  recommended  that  refrig- 
eration and  other  special  equl.pment  should  be  provided  by  the  individual 
dealer,  since  biisiness  demands  vary  greatly.  In  any  event,  the  design  and 
installation  of  special  rooms  and  equipment  should  conform  to  local  and  other 
health  requirements. 

At  present  poultry  and  egg  dead.ers  receive  all  their  s-upplies  by 
truck.  For  this  reason  the  necessity  for  direct  rail  connections  to  their 
stores  does  not  exist.  However,  should  the  location  of  the  market  building 
be  such  tnat  rail  connections  could  be  readily  supplied  to  these  stores, 
this  should  be  done  at  the  time  stores  are  built.  At  some  later  date, 
changing  conditions  may  make  rail  connections  desirable.  The  4 units 
recommended  "will  contain  6,000  square  feet  of  inside  space  on  the  first  floor. 
Although  this  space  represents  only  60  -oercent  of  the  10,000  square  feet  of 
space  in  stores  now  being  used  by  these  dealers,  it  Is  considered  sufficient, 
since  the  space  in  present  stores  cannot  be  fully  used  beea’jse  of  poor  inside 
arrangements.  Then,  too,  in  each  new  unit  there  will  be  360  square  feet  of 
front  platform  space,  of  which  aho-ut  one -half  will  be  usable  as  sales  space. 
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Facilities  for  Faxaers  and  Truckers 

For  the  use  of  the  6 independent  dealers  who  receive  all  their  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  truck  and  distribute  these  supplies  to  other  d.ealers  and 
truckers,  and  for  the  use  of  5 nierchant  truckers  who  have  requested  enclosed 
space  and  others  who  may  require  similar  space,  the  construction  of  an  enclosed 
shed  is  re  commended  c This  shed  would  be  a frame  structure  having  a concrete 
platform  32  feet  wide.  The  platform  should  be  45  inches  high,  and  a step 
about  24  inches  wide  and  22  1/2  inches  high  should  extend  the  fuU.  length  of 
the  shed  on  both  sides  of  the  platform.  On  one  side  of  the  platform,  stalls 
10  feet  by  20  feet  would  be  constructed  by  enclosing  20  feet  of  the  platform 
width®  This  would  leave  an  open  platfona  12  feet  wide,  on  the  far  side  of 
which  6 feet  should  be  kept  clear  as  an  aisle  for  buyers®  The  platform  should 
be  covered  with  a roof  42  feet  wide,  which  would  pro%d,de  an  overhang  of  5 feet 
on  each  side  of  the  platfomi.  Stalls  in  the  enclosed  section  of  the  shed  would 
be  di-f.’lded  by  temporary  partitions  to  permit  an  occux:>ant  using  more  than  one 
space  to  have  coiatinuous  and  unobstructed  use  of  it.  Sellers'  trucks  could 
back  to  the  platform  on  the  side  nearest  the  stalls.  Buiyers  would  use  the 
platform  on  the  opposite  side.  The  design  of  a shed  of  this  type  is  shown  in 
figure  5o 

It  is  recommend.ed  that  a shed,  of  this  type,  approximately  200  feet  long, 
be  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  11  dealers  and  tiuckers  who  ba'\7e  requested 
such  space  and  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  other  operators  who  may  -^rish  to  do 
a similar  business  in  fiuits  and  vegetables.  This  shed  will  have  approximately 
4,000  square  feet  of  enclosed  space  where  unsold  part -loads  of  p^od^^ce  could 
be  unloaded  for  short-term  storage.  The  shed  would.  acconimoda,te  20  sellers* 
trucks  and  20  buyers'  trucks  at  any  one  time.  As  buj'ers  complete  their 
purchases  and  the  loading  of  their  trucks,  they  can  move  out  to  make  room  for 
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Figure  5* — Design  for  a truckers’  shed 
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other  buyers'  truellsso  ‘Phis  process  could  be  repeated  se’^ral  times  during  a 
market  day « No  comparison  of  thi,s  space  with  that  nas'  in  use  could  be  made 
for  the  reason  that  the  full  number  who  would  use  the  new  space  is  not  known 
and  those  making  request  for  this  type  of  space  now  do  business  in  vario\is 
kinds  of  facilitieso 

For  the  use  of  farmers  who  will  be  offering  tbsir  produce  for  sale  in 
the  market,  the  construction  of  open  sheds  is  re  commended  o It  is  r^coimnended 
that  initial  construction  include  one  or  two  covered  platforms  with  stall  space 
along  one  side  to  aceammodate  about  ^iiO  farmers*  trucks « Sheds  should  be  of 
center-post  construction  with  roofs  ahoit  2h  feet  wide  and  eaves  1^  feet  above 
street  level.  A platform  12  feet  wide  at  truck-bed  hei^ib  should  run  the 
entire  length  of  the  shed.  On  one  side  a step  2\  inches  wide  and  about  one- 
half  the  height  of  the  platform  should  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  shed. 
Farmers  or  truckers  could  then  back  their  trucks  against  one  side  of  the  plat- 
form Tonder  the  overhanging  roof  and  unload,  at  least  .a  part  of  their  produce  onto 
the  platform  for  display.  The  remaining  spaoe  shoxild  be  ample  for  hand  trucks 
to  pass  and  exchanges  to  be  made.  The  other  side  of  the  platform  should  be 
kept  open  for  buyers  to  load,  purchases  onto  their  trucks.  Stalls  should  he 
at  least  10  feet  wide  to  permit  easy  parMng  and  free  movement  between  trucks. 

An  illustration  of  this  arran^ment,  as  well  as  a suggested  design  for  sheds  of 
this  type,  is  shown  in  figure  6, 

A shed  500  feet  long  coxild  be  built.  If  space  will  permit,  t'wo  sheds, 
each  abotct  250  feet  long,  cou.ld  be  built,  each  shed  to  accjianmodate  25  sellers. 

If  so  constructed,  a street  between  the  2 sheds,  not  less  than  6o  feet  wide, 
shoiild  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  buyers.  Streets  outside  ths  sheds  which 
will  be  iised  by  sellers  shoul,d  be  not  le.ss  than  8*D  feet  wide  to  accommodate 
large  trucks,  and  leave  adequate  space  for  their  movement.  The  decision  as 
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to  tbe  construction  of  2 sheds  each  25O  feet  long  or  one  shed  5OO  feet  long 
■will  he  determined  by  the  physical  features  of  the  site  selected.  In  all 
e'vents,  streets  on  -which  the  sheds  are  located  should  be  of  the  ■widths  suggested 
and  azEple  nearby  space  for  expansion  provided.  The  capacity  of  the  suggested 
sheds  -would  be  about  t-wice  the  space  that  is  now  used  in  the  City  Market. 
Although  this  space  may  not  accommodate  all  farmers  on  peak  days,  overflow 
could  be  handled  in  nearby  open  space. 

Rail  Connections  to  Stores  and  Team  Tracks 

Rail  connections  to  the  30  store  units  in  the  section  for  fruit  and 

vegetable  dealers  and  wholesale  grocers  -will  provide  space  for  abo'ut  30 

rail  cars  at  the  rear  of  stores  at  any  one  time . . This  capacity  could  be 
increased  by  5 or  6 cars  if  direct  rail  connections  -were  made  to  the  4 
poultry  and  egg  stores. 

The  30 -car  capacity  would  artgjly  meet  requirements  of  all  dealers  if 
rail  receipts  continued  in  about  the  same  volume  as  at  present.  All  produce 
arriving  by  rail  co-uld  be  unloaded  from  cars  placed  behind  the  stores.  However, 
to  allow  dealers  to  unload  some  cars  directly  onto  trucks  of  buyers  and  to 

accommodate  some  consigness  who  do  not  have  stores  in  the  market,  it  is 

recommended  that  team  tracks  with  a capacity  of  10  cars  be  constructed.  These 
team  tracks  should  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to  wholesale  stores.  The 
team  ‘tracks  might  be  used  for  storage  space  for  some  cars  prior  to  placement 
behind  wholesale  stores.  They  would  also  be  useful  if  produce  were  assembled 
in  the  market  for  shipment  by  rail. 
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Figure  6. — Design  for  a farmers'  shed 
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Streets  and  Parking  Space 

The  principal  street  in  the  market  should  be  about  130  feet  wide  to 
permit  parking  on  the  side  opposite  wholesale  stores.  Other  streets  in  the 
market  should  be  not  less  than  60  feet  wide.  It  is  recommended  that  at  the 
beginning  only  those  streets  serving  initial  construction  be  paved.  Addi- 
tional paving  could  be  done  if  and  v/hen  needed  to  serve  expanded  facilities. 

Sufficient  parking  space  is  an  important  item  in  the  planning  of  a 
market.  Insufficient  parking  space  and  traffic  congestion  are  factors 
responsible  for  a large  part  of  the  inefficiencies  of  the  present  market, 
and  this  situation  must  be  eliminated  for  the  successful  operation  of  any  new 
market.  In  order  to  provide  space  sufficient  to  care  for  the  parking  needs  of 
Tfholesale  dealers  and  their  employees,  buyers,  farmers,  and  truckers,  it  is 
recommended  that  not  less  than  l50  parking  spaces  be  provided.  In  addition 
to  spaces  on  the  principal  streets,  other  parld.ng  areas  should  be  set  aside 
at  convenient  points  in  the  market  where  they  would  not  interfere  mth  other 
activities.  Plans  should  be  made  for  the  expansion  of  parking  areas  vihen 
needed. 

Fence 

The  entire  market  area  should  be  enclosed  by  a well-constructed  and 
durable  fence.  Adequate  gates  should  be  arranged  at  all  entrances  and  exits. 
Locking  devices  on  gates  vdll  assist  the  management  in  enforcing  the  policing 


of  the  area. 


Office  Space  and  Other  Facilities 


In  a new  market^  it  is  desirable  to  provide  space  for  offices  of  the 
market  manager  and  one  broker^  as  well  as  for  a restaurant^  and  public  toilets. 

Office  space  for  individual  dealers  will  be  available  in  tbeir  store 
units.  The  necessity  for  providing  office  space^  therefore will  be  limited 
to  that  for  the  market  manager  and  one  dealer  in  fruits  and  vegetables  who 
has  requested  office  space  only.  In  soa^  marfets^  such  additional  office 
space  has  been  arranged  on  second  floors  built  over  one  or  more  store  units. 
However^  in  Huntington^  to  meet  Imediate  needs^  it  is  recommended  that  office 
space  be  provided  on  the  first  floor  of  a store  imit  which  is  also  to  be  used 
as  a restaurant.  One -third  of  a store  unit  on  the  first  floors,  or  a space 
about  22  1/2  feet  by  20  feet 5,  would  provide  ^50  square  feet.  If^  at  a later 
date,  more  office  space  is  needed,  construction  of  a second  floor  over  store 
units  could  be  considered, 

A restaurant  should  be  available  for  dealers,  enpJ-oyees,  and  market 
patrons,  and  it  is  reeojmnended  that  it  be  located  in  one  store  imit  in  the 
group  of  stores  22  I/2  feet  by  ^ feet  used  by  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers. 

Two -thirds  of  the  space  in  one  store  unit,  approximately  ^00  square  feet, 
should  be  set  aside  for  this  restaurant.  It  is  recommended  that  this  space 
be  leased  to  a financially  responsible  firm  eacperienced  in  the  operation  of 
a restaurant,  and  that  the  rental  be  at  least  sufficient  to  amortize  the 
investment  and  pay  for  services  rendered  by  the  market. 

Public  toilets,  in  addition  to  toilets  in  dealers’"  stores,  should  be 
provided.  This  facility,  consisting  of  rooms  for  lasn  and  women,  should  be  in 
a small  building  at  the  end  of  the  farmers®  and  truckers®  shed. 
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Space  for  Esq^ansion 

It  is  likely  that  after  the  market  begins  to  operate,  there  will  be  a 
need  for  additionaJL  space  into  which  all  types  of  facilities  may  expand.  In 
addition,  there  often  develops  a demand  for  space  in  a wholesale  produce  market 
for  other  send.ces  such  as  a service  station,  public  garage,  and  warehouses  of 
various  kinds.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  some  space  be  set  aside  for 
such  purposes  so  that  the  area  selected  for  the  market  will  continue  to  be 
adeqxxate  to  meet  the  needs  of  whatever  demands  may  develop.  Many  facilities 
of  the  kind  suggested  could  be  built  and  operated  by  private  individuals  and 
firms.  However,  since  they  would  be  of  value  to  the  wholesale  market,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  agency  building  the  market  should  acquire  sufficient  land 
to  meet  those  demands  when  and  if  they  develop. 

Total  Facilities  Needed  for  Immediate  Construction 

The  buildings  needed  for  immediate  construction  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  handlers  who  expressed  a desire  to  move  into  the  new  market  as  shown  below. 


Facility 

Size  of 
unit 

Units  needed 
N\jmber 

Stores  without  basements 

22  1/2x60 

31 

Stores  without  basements 

j0x50 

k 

Truckers’  enclosed  stalls 

10x32 

20 

Farmers ’ stalls 

12x10 

50 

Team  track  capacity 

- 

10 

Parking  spaces  for  cars 

- 

150 
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MARKET  LAY-OUT  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OR  FACILITIES 

The  final  plan  for  the  arrangement  of  facilities  in  the  proposed  market 
will  depend  on  the  physical  featiires  of  the  site  selected  for  the  development, 
such  as  shape,  topography,  the  location  of  railroad  tracks  as  they  must  enter 
the  market  site,  and  the  location  of  major  streets  and  highways  near  the  site. 
The  facilities  needed  in  a nev  market  initially,  plus  a reasonable  area  for 
future  expansion,  have  been  laid  out  for  one  of  the  suggested  sites  considered 
in  the  survey  in  order  to  determine  the  area  required  and  to  set  forth  the 
principles  that  should  be  followed  in  planning  the  market.  The  suggested  lay- 
out is  shown  in  figure  and  a photograph  of  this  arrangement  by  use  of 
scale  models  is  shown  in  figure  8.  This  same  general  plan  with  only  minor 
changes  could  be  followed  on  each  of  the  sites  analyzed.  The  lay-out  is 
narrower  in  relation  to  its  length  than  is  usually  recommended  because  the 
only  available  sites  in  Himtington  were  long  and  narrow. 

In  the  proposed  lay-out  the  site  is  rectangular  in  shape,  and  the 
railroad  spur  enters  the  market  area  at  one  end.  Under  these  conditions, 
about  10  acres  would  be  needed  to  provide  the  facilities  recommended  for 
initial  constaruction,  and  not  less  than  5 additional  acres  should  be  acquired 
for  future  expansion.  On  a site  where  all  the  area  could  not  be  fully 
utilized,  a larger  acreage  would  be  needed. 

The  construction  of  a consolidated  produce  market  usually  increases 
the  value  of  surrounding  property.  If  the  agency  building  the  market  should 
buy  more  land  than  is  eventually  used  for  market  purposes,  it  is  probable 
that  no  loss  would  be  incurred.  In  fact,  profits  might  be  made  from  the 
sale  of  excess  land. 

The  point  where  the  railroad  spur  woiild  enter  the  market  area  must  be 
considered  in  planning  the  lay-out  of  facilities  on  the  market.  A maximum 


Figure  arrangement  of  facilities  for  a wholesale  produce 

market  on  a site  containing  15  acres,  Huntington,  W.  Va, 
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Figure  8. — Photographic  view  of  a possible  market  lay-out,  by  use  of 
scale  models,  on  a 15 -acre  site,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
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cxirvatxire  of  12°  or  less  must  be  maintained  at  all  points  if  standard 
switcsb.  engines  axe  used.  If  small  steam  or  diesel  engines  are  used  for 
switching,  a curve  of  38°  niay  be  maintained.  The  type  of  switch  engine  to  be 
used  should  be  determined  before  any  railroad  tracks  are  laid  in  the  market 
area. 

The  location  of  major  streets  and  highways  near  the  market  will 
directly  affect  the  lay-out  of  facilities,  since  they  will  determine  the 
points  of  entrance  and  exit.  The  main  entrance  to  thje  market  shotild  open 
directly  onto  the  principal  street  where  wholesale  dealers’  stores  are 
located  in  order  that  trucks  bringing  supplies  to  the  market,  and  buyers 
coming  for  supplies,  may  I’each  their  destination  with  the  least  amount  of 
traveling  through  the  market. 

In  the  proposed  lay-out  for  Huntington,  the  principal  entrance  is 
located  near  stores  of  dealers.  On  the  side  of  this  street,  which  is  130 
feet  wide,  parking  spaces  have  been  provided  opposite  the  store  buildings. 
Buyers  could  park  their  trucks  in  these  spaces  while  making  purchases  at 
stores  or  at  the  farmers’  and  truckers’  sheds.  Later,  they  could  load  their 
trucks  from  platforms  at  the  stores  or  sheds  with  the  least  amount  of  delay. 

Since  fruits  and  vegetables  will  comprise  the  largest  and  most  bulky 
volione  of  produce  handled  in  the  mai^ket,  facilities  for  the  use  of  dealers 
handling  these  commodities  are  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  main 
entrance.  Stores  for  dealers  in  groceries  and  grocery  specialities  are 
nesir  the  stores  of  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers.  The  k units  for  the  use 
of  poultry  and  egg  dealers  are  in  a separate  building.  Much  of  the  volume 
handled  by  these  dealers  consists  of  live  poultry.  There  is  some  objection 
to  locating  dealers  in  live  poultry  adjacent  to  dealers  in  other  produce 
becaxxse  of  odors,  dirfc,  and  feathers  associated  with  poultzy  operations. 
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The  building  containing  the  combination  shed  and  enclosed  space  for 
truckers  and  the  open  farmers*  and  truckers’  sheds  are  located  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  main  street  beyond  the  poultry  and  egg  stores.  Between  them  and 
the  store  buildings  there  is  space  for  expansion.  As  the  need  arises,  either 
the  store  buildings  or  the  farmers*  and  truckers*  facilities  could  expand  into 
this  area.  An  added  advantage  ■will  be  the  concentration  of  similar  activities 
in  one  section  of  the  market. 

Office  space  for  the  market  manager  has  been  located  in  part  of  a store 
unit  set  aside  for  a restaiirant  at  one  end  of  the  building  containing  fruit 
and  vegetable  stores.  Thus,  the  market  manager’s  office  -will  be  in  a 
location  from  ■which  he  ■will  be  able  to  "vie^w  the  main  acti'vities  in  the 
market.  The  restaurant  ■will  be  in  the  most  accessible  spot.  The  public 
toilets  are  located  in  the  most  con^venient  a-vailable  space. 

The  proposed  lay-out  pro-vides  for  rail  connections  to  all  facilities 
except  farmers*  and  truckers*  sheds.  Although  some  dealers  receive  only  a 
fe^w  cars  of  produce  by  rail,  it  is  desirable  to  place  spur  tracks  at  the 
rear  of  all  stores  during  the  initial  construction  because  the  cost  of 
providing  them  at  that  time  ■would  be  lo^w  in  conparison  ■with  constmction 
costs  at  a later  date.  Since  pa-ving  would  be  at  the  le'vel  of  the  top  of 
the  rails,  t2rucks  could  be  backed  up  to  the  rear  platform  whenever  cars  are 
not  on  the  tracks. 

Although  there  are  several  methods  of  pro'viding  rail  connections  to 
wholesale  stores,  the  system  of  double  spur  tracks  parallel  to  the  rear 
platform  is  recommended.  This  method  provides  the  shortest  distance  for 
mo^ving  produce  from  car  into  store,  it  is  the  least  expensive  method  of 
providing  such  facilities,  and  it  would  pro'vide  sufficient  unloading  space  | 

I 

I 

for  most  dealers  in  Huntington.  Most  modem  ■warehouses,  including  fruit  auctions,  ) 
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freight  depots chain  store  warehouses;,  and  similar  facilities  for  handling 
a large  volume  of  commodities  hai»e  railroad  tracks  parallel  to  the  platform. 

Team  tracks  should  he  located  at  a point  most  removed  from  market 
traffic;,  yet  as  near  as  possible  to  wholesale  stores,  for  the  convenience 
of  both  dealers  and  buyers. 

The  fence,  as  shox*m  in  the  jjroposed  lay-out,  encloses  the  entire 
market.  If,  at  a later  date,  services  such  as  a service  station  and  garage 
are  added,  the  fence  should  extend  to  them  but  not  around  them,  so  that 
these  facilities  may  render  service  at  hoTors  of  the  day  when  the  main  part 
of  the  market  is  closed,.  Entrances  and  exits,  the  gates  of  which  are 
equipped  with  suitable  locks,  are  provided  to  principal  streets  serving  the 
market , 

Although  descriptions  and  illustrations  included  in  this  report  show 
designs  of  buildings  and  a general  market  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
those  who  develop  the  market  to  employ  a competent  architectural  engineer 
who  wo’ild  work  out  local  construction  problems  and  draw  up  and  supe3rvise 
details  of  construction.  The  lay-out  as  shown  in  figure  7 is  intended  merely 
to  set  forth  tbs  princip.les  that  should  be  followed  in  planning  the  market 
and  to  show  how  much  land  is  required.  The  engineering  service  provided  by 
the  Ifer'keting  and  Facilities  Research  Branch  is  intended  to  give  the  best 
possible  service  in  the  preliminary  plans,  to  groups  considering  market 
, ia^irorements,  brt  is  not  intended  to  displace  the  services  of  local  architects 
in  the  final  risarlsst  derelopment.  However,  representatives  of  this  Branch 
■will  be  glad  to  consult  and  advise  with  any  local  architect  en^jloyed  for  the 
development  of  ccm^lete  plans  and  specifications. 
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SELECTION  OF  A SUITABLE  MARKET  LOCATION 

During  the  course  of  the  Huntington  wholesale  market  survey,  dealers, 
farmers,  truckers,  "buyers,  city  officials,  railroad  officials,  and  others 
were  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  where  a new  market  should  be  located,  and 
the  city  was  thoroughly  surveyed  for  possible  sites.  Five  possible  sites, 
among  those  suggested  and  inspected,  have  been  analyzed. 

Factors  to  be  Considered  in  the  Selection 
of  a Market  Site 

The  people  most  directly  concerned  with  the  location  of  a new  market 
may  be  divided  into  four  groups:  (l)  Buyers,  both  local  and  out-of-town, 

who  go  to  the  market  for  their  supplies;  (2)  sellers,  both  nearby  and  distant 
producers  and  shippers,  who  either  bring  or  ship  produce  to  the  market;  (3) 
dealers,  warehousemen,  and  processors  who  would  use  facilities  on  the  market; 
and  (4)  transportation  agencies.  Indirectly,  many  other  groups  are  concerned 
in  the  selection  of  a market  site.  Consumers  in  the  entire  distribution  area 
have  an  interest  in  the  selection,  since  their  purchases  of  produce  maintain 
the  market.  The  city  of  Huntington  is  interested  in  the  improvement  and 
location  of  the  market  as  it  relates  to  zoning,  traffic  control,  street  and 
highway  planning,  and  other  services  rendered  by  the  city.  In  reaching  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  most  suitable  location  for  the  market,  six  principal 
factors  should  be  considered. 

1.  Convenience  for  local  buyers.  It  has  been  shown  that  about  30 
percent  of  the  produce  handled  in  Huntington  is  distributed  within  the 
metropolitan  area  to  retail  grocers,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  institutions. 
The  ideal  location  for  a wholesale  market  to  serve  these  local  outlets  woiild 
be  a site  at  the  shortest  average  distance  from  these  local  establishments, 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  availability  of  a site  at  such  a point  and  of 
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existing  sti^ets  to  serve  the  location  properly.  Because  of  their  regular 
patronage  of  the  wholesale  market,  grocery  stores  were  selected  to  establish 
a convenient  point  for  local  buyers.  The  locations  of  a31  retail  grocery  stores 
in  the  city  of  Huntington  were  spotted  on  a map.  From  these  locations  a 
point  was  found  which  was  the  center  of  all  stores;  that  is,  there  are  as  many 
stores  east  of  thi.s  point  as  there  are  west  of  it  and  as  many  north  of  the 
point  as  south  of  it.  No  consideration  or  weight  was  gi'V'en  to  the  size  of 
the  stores.  This  point  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 
where  Elm  Street,  if  extended  from  Seventh  Avenxie  to  Eighth  Avenue,  wovild 
cross  the  railroad.  If  the  point  most  convenient  to  retail  buyers  in  Huntington 
were  the  only  factor  to  be  considered,  it  would  mean  that  the  wholesale  market 
should  be  located  near  this  central  point.  However,  other  factors  must  be 
given  weight  in  making  a final  determination  of  the  location. 

2.  Convenience  for  out-of-town  buyers.  In  19^9  nearly  70  percent  of 
the  produce  handled  in  the  huntington  wholesale  market  was  sold  for  use  outside 
the  metropolitan  area.  Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  reported  movement  of  fruits 
and  'V’egetabie.s,  the  volvune  moved  by  truck  to  points  outside  the  metropolitan 
area  went  directionally  as  follows:  Sixty  percent,  south  of  the  city;  20 

percent,  east;  15  percent,  west;  and  5 percent,  north.  Shipments  of  poultry, 
eggs,  meats,  wholesale  gi'oceries,  and  other  foods  into  surrounding  towns 
followed  approximately  the  same  pattern,  as  that  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

On  the  basis  of  this  out-of-town  distribution  pattern,  the  point  most  con- 
venient for  out-of-town  buyers  would  be  a few  blocks  south  of  the  present 
City  Market,  between  route  U.  S.  No.  52  and  State  Route  No.  10.  Other  factors, 
of  course,  need  to  be  considered  in  selecrbing  a site.  To  most  of  the  out-of- 
tovm  buyers  who  visit  the  Huntington  market  and  who  have  traveled  considerable 
distances  to  the  city,  some  additional  travel,  after  they  reach  the  city,  will 


not  be  important.  The  additional  distances  are  particularly  unimportant 
if  the  buyers  can  avoid  traffic  congestions. 

3.  Convenience  for  rail  receipts.  In  19^9 ^ only  28  percent  of  the 
volume  of  produce  handled  by  independent  dealers  was  received  by  rail.  However, 
cars  received  by  rail  amounted  to  upward  of  1,200,  and  this  volume  is  large 
enough  to  make  it  essential  that  the  site  selected  be  on  or  near  a railroad  to 
permit  spur  tracks  to  be  brought  to  dealers'  stores.  Both  railroads  serving 
Huntington  deliver  perishable  produce.  The  most  acceptable  site  would  be  one 
which  could  be  served  by  both  railroads . However,  the  existing  reciprocal 
switching  agreement  between  the  two  railraods  makes  possible  the  deliveiy  of 
cars  of  perishable  merchandise  by  either  railroad  without  serious  delays  and 
without  additional  switching  charges. 

4.  Convenience  for  receipts  by  motortruck.  In  19^9  truck  receipts  of 

produce  handled  by  independent  dealers,  including  farmers  and  tinickers,  amounted 
to  about  TjOOO  car lot  equivalents.  These  receipts  were  from  the  following 
sources:  (1)  Produce  brought  to  Huntington  from  distauit  producing  sections 

by  dealers  and  merchant  truckers;  (2)  produce  from  markets  in  other  cities, 
such  as  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh;  and  (3)  produce  from  nearby  growers.  Truck 
receipts  come  from  all  directions.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  establish 
a point  equally  convenient  for  all  concerned.  However,  as  in  the  case  of  out- 
of-town  buyers,  most  produce  coming  to  the  market  by  truck  has  already  been 
transported  a considerable  distance,  and  a few  extra  miles  of  travel  on  city 
streets  free  of  traffic  congestion  will  not  be  a serious  matter  nor  will  the 
extra  distance  affect  prompt  deliveries. 

5.  A location  that  will  avoid  nonmarket  traffic.  The  handling  of 
produce  necessarily  involves  a large  amoimt  of  trucking  of  heavy  and  bulky 
merchandise.  The  handling  of  the  normal  and  necessary  movement  of  trucks  and 
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automobiles  in  even  a well -planned  wholesale  market  can  be  a serious  problem. 
When  other  vehicles  not  related  to  the  market  business  also  move  through  the 
nm*ket  area,  necessary  market  traffic  m,ay  be  seriously  iEg)eded.  Therefore,  it 
is  important  that  a new  market  be  located  in  an  area  which  is  reasonably  free 
from  norimarket  traffic  or  where  the  market  may  be  fenced  and  nonmarket  traffic 
excluded. 

In  some  cities  it  has  been  possible  to  link  the  selection  of  a site 
that  avoids  nonmarket  traffic  with  plans  for  circtimferential  highways . The 
topography  of  Huntington  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  de-'Telop  plans  for 
the  di'version  of  traffic  from  the  limited  number  of  east -west  streets.  Since 
a major  volxame  of  the  city's  traffic  will  continue  to  flow  along  these  few 
streets,  nonmai'ket  traffic  Fiay  be  avoided  in  part  only  by  the  selection  of  a 
market  site  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  dcwntwm  retail  district. 

6.  Availahility  of  land  at  reasoriable  cost.  The  cost  of  land  on  which 
the  proposed  market  is  to  be  developed,  together  with  the  cost  of  placing 
the  land  in  condition  for  construction,  will  ha-\re  a direct  influence  on  the 
financing  of  the  project  and  on  'che  amount  of  rental  inc.ucie  necessary  to  amortize 
the  cost  of  the  market  when  de^'ralcped.  It  has  already*  been  show,  that  a large 
acreage  would  be  required,  for  a wholesa,le  food  district..  Thei'efore,  land  may 
represent  a substantial  pari:  of  tlie  total  im-jrkel,  development  cost.  This 
makes  it  essential  than  the  land  be  obtained  at  a reasonable  cost  if  the 
maxim’jm  benefits  of  the  new  laarket  are  to  be  realized. 

Possible  Market  Sites 

A total  of  five  sites,  shown  in  figure  2,  v/as  selected  as  having 
possibilities  for  the  de‘'vejcopment  of  an  adequate  market  for  Huntington.  All 
five  of  these  sites  are  long  and  narrow.  A lay-out  similar  to  that  vised  in 


many  other  proposed  markets,  where  2 rows  of  who3.esale  stores  are  located  on 
opposite  sides  of  a main  street,  feet  wide,  carmot  be  placed  on  a narrow 
strip  of  land,  instead,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  .the  stores  on  one  side  of 
a main  street  which  is  restricted  to  a width  of  I30  feet.  Other  sites  were 
suggested,  but  since  they  did  not  contain  sufficient  land  for  the  development 
of  a wholesale  market  as  recommended,  or  were  not  located  near  a ranllroad,  or 
lacked  some  other  prime  requisite,  tiiey  were  not  considered. 

If  other  sites  becorje  a.vailable,  t'heir  desirability  as  a location  for 
a new  market  should  be  a5r.iaT.yzed  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated  fo2?  these 
five  sites. 

Site  Ho.  1 " Pl"esent  Market  Area 

Severs,!  who.lesale  dealers,  buyers,  and  others  i.n  Bontington  suggested 
that  a new  market  be  developed  in  the  area  that  is  now  xised  for  this  purpose. 
To  obtain  an  acreage  a;pproaching  that  sufficient  for  iKMedia,te  needs  in  the 
present  market  area,  it  would  be  necessary  to  include  an  a,rea  bo^mded  on  the 
south  by  Third  Avenue,  on  the  west  by  Sixth  Street,  on  the  north  by  Second 
Avenue,  and  on  the  east  by  Eighth  Street.  In  addition,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  include  about  one -half  of  the  railroad  yards  between  Second  A^'^enue  and  the 
flood  wall.  This  area,  including  the  part,  of  the  raiju'oad  yards  and  city- 
streets,  contains  slightly  in  excess  of  7 acres.  ATthou^i  this  acreage  might 
be  sufficient  for  the  constr^uction  of  facill.ties  now  needed,  it  would  not 
allow  for  expansion.  The  total  assessed  va3.ue  of  the  2 city  blocks  in  this 
site  is  $322,120,  including  mmierous  substantia.!  buildings  that  would  have 
to  be  razed.  Businesses  now  in  these  xjropertl.es  wou3,d  have  to  find  nevr 
locations.  Also,  these  properties  are  o'^med  by  upward  of  25  individuals  and 
firms,  which  would  make  acquisition,  difficult  an.d  costly.  A new  market 
developed  in  this  area  would  retain  one  of  the  defects  in  the  present 
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market,  that  is,  it  is  in  the  downtown  area  where  streets  are  narrow  and 
tracCfic  congestion  is  serious. 

Site  No.  2 - Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street 

Approximately  I5  acres  are  contained  in  this  site  of  irregular  shape. 

The  Doundary  begins  at  a point  on  Twenty-ninth  Street  about  120  feet  south 
of  Fifth  A"'renue.  From  this  point  the  eastern  boundary  is  Twenty-ninth  Street 
for  a distance  of  approximately  8OO  feet  to  a right-of-way  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  boundary  then  extends  approximately  1,050  feet  in 
a northwesterly  direction  along  the  right-of-way  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  thence  to  Twenty-seventh  Street  about  1,000  feet  due  west.  The 
western  boundary  is  along  Twenty-seventh  Street  about  250  feet,  and  the 
northern  boundary- -parallel  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  approximately  120  feet  south 
thereof- -is  a line  about  1,900  feet  in  length. 

Adjoining  this  site  on  the  north  and  with  frontage  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
nearly  all  building  lots  have  been  developed  by  numerous  owners.  This  area 
contains  gas  stations,  drive-in  restuarants,  a nursery,  and  other  businesses. 
There  is  a direct  highway  approach  to  site  No.  2 from  Twenty-ninth  Street. 

Other  approaches  are  from  Fifth  Avenue  by  way  of  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Streets.  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  Streets  are  cut  through 
to  the  property  from  Fifch  Avenue,  each  of  these  streets  being  approximately 
55  feet  wide  between  curb  lines.  Immediately  east  of  Twenty-eighth  Street  a 
Veterans*  Housing  Project  occupies  about  3 acres.  There  are  no  other  buildings 
on  the  property.  The  land  is  level  and  wo\xld  require  no  fill  nor  grading.  The 
East  High  School  is  near"  the  property,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Tr-renty-ninth  Street.  A large  chemical  plant  is  located  on  Fifth  Avenue 
about  three  blocks  west  of  the  property.  This  plant  and  the  car  shops  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  produce  considerable  odors  and  soot  which  are 
blown  toward  the  property  by  prevailing  westerly  winds. 
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Rail  service  is  available  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  immediately 
adjoining  the  property  and  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  which  has  a 
right-of-way  across  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  tracks  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  this  site.  All  utilities  are  available  on  adjacent  streets.  The  total 
assessed  value  of  the  property,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  not  more  than  three 
owners,  is  approximately  $51^000. 

Site  Ro.  3 - Virginia  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street  West 
Approximately  l8  acres  are  contained  in  this  rectangular  strip  of  land 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Virginia  Avenue,  on  the  west  by  Twelfth  Street  West, 
on  the  north  by  the  flood  wall,  and  on  the  east  by  a line  parallel  to  Seventh 
Street  West  and  about  100  feet  west  thereof. 

The  land,  which  is  reasonably  level  and  requires  no  fill,  is  now  in  use 
as  a truck  garden.  The  only  building  on  this  property  is  a garage  at  the 
corner  of  Virginia  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street  West  used  by  the  West  Virginia 
Rational  Guard  for  the  storage  of  motor  equipment . This  garage  could  remain 
on  the  property  as  it  would  not  interfere  with  development  of  the  market.  All 
utilities  are  available  from  adjoining  streets.  The  site  is  only  1 block  from 
Washington  Avenue,  on  which  route  U.  S.  No.  6o  passes  through  the  city.  Access 
by  vehicles  from  Washington  Avenue  is  by  way  of  any  one  of  five  streets: 

Seventh  Street  West  to  Eleventh  Street  West,  inclusive.  Rail  service  to  the 
site  can  be  made  available  from  a spur  used  jointly  by  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  This  spur  now  terminates 
one  block  west  of  the  site . This  tract  of  land,  owned  by  one  f inn  has  an 
a,ssessed  value  of  $l6,000. 

Site  No.  4 - Adams  Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street  West 
This  site  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Adams  Avenue,  on  the  east  by 
Fifteenth  Street  West,  and  on  the  south  by  the  right-of-way  of  the  Baltimore 
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and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  on  the  west  by  Nineteenth  Street  West . It  contains 
about  10  acres.  Land  is  le'/el  and  would  require  neither  fill  nor  grading. 

There  are  no  buildings  on  the  property.  All  utilities  are  available 
on  Adams  Avenue.  There  is  direct  highway  access  to  the  site  from  Adams 
Avenue,  which  is  one  block  from  Washington  Avenue  on  which  route  U.  S.  No. 

6o  passes  through  the  city.  Rail  service  is  available  fron  both  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  borders  the  property,  and  from  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway,  which  has  a spvir  running  through  Fifteenth  Street  West . 

The  property  is  under  one  ownership  and  has  an  assessed  value  of  $8,000. 
Although  this  site  contains  siifflcient  area  for  the  building  of  facilities 
now  needed,  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  future  expansion. 

Site  No.  5 - Madison  Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street  West 

A total  of  approximately  15  l/2  acres  may  be  made  available  in  this 
location.  The  main  part  of  the  site  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Madison 
Avenue,  on  th^  east  by  Fifteenth  Street  West,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railway  main  line,  and  on  the  west  by  Sixteenth  Street  West. 

To  make  up  the  total  of  15  l/2  acres,  it  would  be  necessary  to  acquire 
an  adjacent  block  of  vacant  land  lying  east  of  Fifteenth  Street  West  and 
bordered  on  the  north  by  Monroe  Avenue,  on  the  east  by  Fourteenth  Street 
West,  on  the  sounh  by  Jackson  Avenue,  and  on  the  west  by  Fifteenth  Street 
West . Buildings  and  yards  of  the  stockyards  are  on  this  site . There  are 
also  numerous  smaLl  dwellings  aind  a one -story  warehouse  on  the  property. 

The  south  end  of  this  tract,  from  Jackson  Avenue  to  the  main  line  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  would  require  an  average  of  about  6 feet  of 
fill  to  build  it  up  to  the  grade  of  Jackson  Avenue.  Also,  if  this  site  were 
used,  it  would  be  necessary  to  close  both  Monroe  Avenue  and  Jackson  Avenue 
between  Fifteenth  Street  West  and  Sixteenth  Street  West . Trucks  and  other 
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vehicles  vould  approach  and  leave  the  site  by  way  of  Madison  Avenue.  Since 
no  streets  connect  Madison  Avenue  with  Washington  Avenue  between  Fourteenth 
Street  West  auid  Nineteenth  Street  West,  vehicles  going  between  Washington 
Avenue  and  Madison  Avenue  would  have  to  use  Fourteenth  Street  West  or  Nine- 
teenth Street  West. 

Direct  rail  service  to  the  site  could  be  had  from  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway,  which  operates  a spur  track  through  the  middle  of  Fifteenth 
Street  West.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailraod  lines  are  only  about  two  blocks 
north  of  the  site.  The  property,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  numerous  owners, 
has  a total  assessed  value,  land  and  buildings  included,  of  $81,290. 

Other  Suggested  Market  Sites 

The  sites  that  were  suggested  as  possible  locations  for  a new  wholesale 
market,  but  which  were  not  large  enough  or  failed  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  some  other  reason,  included:  (l)  Proi>erty  south  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  east 

of  Tv^entieth  Street  containing  the  old  ball  park.  Since  this  tract  contained 
only  an  estimated  5 l/2  acres,  it  was  eliminated.  (2)  Property  south  of  Adams 
Avenue  and  east  of  Four  Pole  Creek.  The  large  amount  of  fill  needed  to  bring 
the  site  up  to  a level  suitable  for  market  development  would  make  its  cost 
prohibitive.  (3)  Property  between  Washington  Avenue  and  the  flood  wall,  from 
First  Street  to  Foiirth  or  Fifth  Streets  West,  Although  this  site  has  sufficient 
area  for  immediate  construction  and  small  expansion,  the  numerous  small  parcels 
contained  in  it  and  its  multiple  ownership  would  make  acquisition  difficult 
and  costly. 

Several  sites  outside  the  city  limits,  particularly  in  Kenora,  were 
suggested  but  in  this  study  consideration  has  been  given  only  to  sites  within 
the  city. 
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Estimated  Cost  of  Sites 

The  cost  of  land,  as  shown  in  table  3^  includes  not  only  the  estimated 
value  of  both  land  and  buildings  at  present,  but  also  the  cost  of  razing 
existing  buildings,  fill  and  grading,  and  legal  fees.  For  the  piarpose  of 
comparison,  estimated  values  were  based  on  two  times  the  1949  assessed  values 
because  recent  sales  of  real  estate  in  the  city  indicate  that  this  relation 
exists . 

Table  3 shows  that  the  estimated  total  cost  of  each  of  the  five  sites 
analyzed  varies  from  a low  of  $16,9^0  on  site  No.  4 to  a high  of  $697^895  on 
site  No.  1.  Cost  per  acre  of  land  placed  in  condition  for  building  ranges 
from  $1,696  to  $99^699*  This  wide  range  is  largely  owning  to  the  price  of 
land  in  its  present  state  of  development.  However,  steps  necessary  to  place 
the  land  in  condition  for  building  influence  the  final  estimated  cost.  On 
sites  No.  1 and  No.  5 present  buildings  would  have  to  be  removed,  whereas  on 
other  sites  there  are  no  buildings  to  be  razed.  The  large  amount  of  fill 
required  for  site  No.  5 would  be  an  expensive  item,  whereas  only  moderate 
expense  for  grading  would  be  required  for  site  No.  3^  and  no  expense  for 
grading  or  filling  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  other  sites. 
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Table  3* --Estimated  cost  of  land  placed  in  condition  to  construct  facilities 
recommended  for  a proposed  market  on  each  of  five  sites  by  size  of 
site  and  cost  item,  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


: Site  Nc 

Size  of  site  and  cost 

: 1 : 

2 : 

3 

: 4 

: 5 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Size  of  site 

1/  7 

15 

18 

1/10 

15+ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Value  of  land  and 

buildings  2/ 

6kh,2ko 

102,000 

32,000 

16,000 

162,580 

Cost  of  razing 

buildings 

15,000 

3/  0 

0 

0 

2,500 

Fill  and  grading 

0 

0 

250 

0 

75,000 

Legal  fees  in 

acquisition 

38,655 

6,120 

1,920 

960 

9,755 

Total  estimated 

cost 

697,895  108,120  3^,170 

16,960 

249,835 

Estimated  cost 

per  acre 

99,699 

7,208 

1,898 

1,696 

16,656 

Insufficient  land  for  expansion. 

2/  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  assessed  values  multiplied  by  2,  because 
present  average  real  estate  sales  indicate  cost  of  procurement  would  be  twice 
the  19^9  assessed  values. 

3/  Assumes  that  buildings  in  Veterans'  Hoixsing  Project  would  be  moved 
without  cost  to  new  market . 


Comparison  of  Suggested  Market  Sites  with  Respect  to 
Factors  to  be  Used  in  Selecting  a Location 

Each  of  the  five  sites  was  rated  with  respect  to  the  six  factors 
considered  to  be  most  important  in  determining  the  desirability  of  a site  as 
a possible  location  for  a new  market.  These  ratings  are  shown  in  table  k. 

The  site  which  is  considered  most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  each  factor 
was  given  a rating  of  1,  the  next  most  desirable  was  given  a rating  of  2,  and 
so  on  until  the  least  desirable  was  given  a rating  of  5* 
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Table  4. --Ratings  of  five  suggested  market  sites  with  respect  to  six  factors 
to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  a site  for  the  proposed  new 
market,  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


Factors  considered  in 
order  of  in5)ortance 

: Rating  of  site  No.-- 

\ 

1 

: 2 

3 

: 4 

: 

5 

1. 

Availability  of  land  at 

reasonable  cost 

y 

5 

3 

2 

1/  1 

4 

2. 

Convenience  for  truck 

receipts 

1 

5 

2 

3 

4 

3. 

Convenience  for  rail 

re ceipts 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4. 

Convenience  for  out-of-town 

buyers 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5. 

Convenience  for  local  buyers 

2 

1 

3 

4 

4 

6. 

Ability  to  avoid  nonmarket 

traffic 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Insxifficient  land  for  expansion. 


The  Recommended  Market  Site 

Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  in  making  a final  selection  to  make  sure 
that  the  site  chosen  meets  the  approval  of  the  major  interested  groups  that  will 
be  using  the  new  market  when  it  is  built . Otherwise  the  businesses  might  be 
split  into  two  or  more  areas,  thus  losing  majiy  of  the  economies  which  would  result 
from  the  consolidation  of  the  market  in  one  area. 

In  sites  No.  1 and  No.  4 there  is  not  siifficient  space  for  the  development 
of  a wholesale  produce  market  for  Huntington.  Acquisition  of  additional  pro- 
perty adjacent  to  either  side  would  be  difficult  and  would  make  the  final  cost 
prohibitive.  For  these  reasons  sites  No.  1 and  No.  4 may  be  eliminated  from 
further  consideration. 

Three  sites.  No.  2,  No.  3^  and  No.  5?  are  large  enough  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a wholesale  produce  market.  Succeeding  comments  with  respect  to  the 
rating  of  the  various  properties  are  confined  to  these  three  sites. 
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With  respect  to  the  cost  of  land  placed  in  condition  for  building,  site 
Ro.  3 is  the  cheapest,  site  No.  2 is  in  the  second  position,  and  site  No.  5 is 
highest  in  cost.  The  large  amount  of  fill  required  on  site  No.  5 accounts  for 
much  of  its  cost . 

In  considering  the  convenience  for  receipt  of  produce  hy  truck,  site 
No.  3 has  been  given  first  position.  It  is  nearest  the  junction  of  the  two 
main  traffic  highways  serving  Huntington- -routes  U.  S.  No.  60  and  U.  S.  No 
52.  Nearly  all  trucks  coming  from  distant  producing  areas  use  one  of  these 
routes  to  reach  Huntington.  Also,  much  nearby  produce  comes  from  Ohio  across 
the  Huntington -Chesapeake  Bridge  on  route  U.  S.  No.  52.  To  reach  site  No.  5? 
incoming  trucks,  both  from  nearby  and  distant  areas,  would  have  to  travel  a 
longer  distance  than  that  to  reach  site  No.  3-  To  reach  site  No.  2 most 
incoming  trucks  would  have  to  travel  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  city. 

The  three  sites  rate  about  the  same  with  respect  to  convenience  for  rail 
receipts,  each  being  accessible  to  service  by  both  railroads. 

Sites  No.  3 an<i  I^o.  5 are  about  equally  convenient  for  out-of-town 
buyers.  To  reach  site  No.  2 out-of-town  buyers  would  have  to  travel  a great 
distance  through  the  city. 

Site  No.  2 is  nearest  the  geographical  center  of  local  buyers.  Site 
No.  3 is  farther  removed  from  this  center,  and  the  distance  to  site  No.  5 is 
about  one -half  mile  more  than  that  to  site  No.  3* 

Sites  No.  2 and  No.  3 are  both  favorably  situated  with  respect  to 
avoidance  of  nonmarket  traffic.  Site  No.  5 is  located  in  an  area  where  narrow 
streets  are  congested  with  vehicles  attracted  to  the  neighborhood  by  many 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments. 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  six  factors  considered  favors  site  No.  3 as 


the  most  desirable  of  the  five  sites  studied. 
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Alternative  Uses  for  Land  and  Facilities 
in  Existing  Markets 

In  the  relocation  of  a wholesale  produce  market,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  alternative  uses  of  land  and  facilities  presently  being  used 
for  market  purposes.  Experience  in  other  markets  has  indicated  that  in  most 
cities  there  are  opportunities,  through  the  use  of  proper  planning,  to  utilize 
such  land  and  facilities  advantageously.  In  the  mass  movement  of  a market, 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  redevelop  the  old  market  area  as  a solid -property 
unit,  instead  of  single  property  units.  The  fact  that  a substantial  amount 
of  property  is  made  available  increases  opportunities  for  profitable  redevelop- 
ment . 

The  present  market  area  is  only  two  or  three  blocks  from  the  principal 
retail  shopping  center  in  Huntington.  Two  main  highway  routes  border  the 
area.  These  main  routes  not  only  carry  nonstop  traffic  through  the  city  but 
also  each  week  day  they  bring  into  the  city  many  people  from  nearby  communities 
in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  These  visitors  are  potential  buyers  of  a 
variety  of  merchandise  at  retail  and  wholesale . All  during  the  week  parking 
space  in  the  center  of  the  city  is  at  a premium,  there  being  few  public  parking 
spaces  for  the  use  of  shoppers.  If  the  wholesale  market  is  moved  from  its 
present  location,  consideration  should  be  given  to  conversion  of  at  least  part 
of  the  area  to  public  parking  facilities.  Wholesale  and  retail  stores  dealing 
in  merchandise  less  perishable  than  is  farm  produce  would  probably  be  glad  to 
find  space  in  parts  of  the  area. 

Alternative  use  as  suggested,  together  with  the  removal  of  market  traffic, 
should  tend  to  ease  traffic  congestion  in  and  around  this  section  of  the  city, 
and  thus  enhance  the  businesses  located  in  the  adjacent  area. 
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MAKKET  DEVELOPMENT  COSTS,  OPERATING  EXPENSES,  • 

AND  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE 

The  estimated  costs  of  construction  of  market  huildings,  paving,  rail 

connections,  and  other  necessaiy  developments  for  a market,  on  any  one  of 

the  five  sites  considered,  are  shown  in  table  5*  These  costs,  based  on  costs 

of  labor  and  materials  in  the  Huntington  area  in  May  1950  ^ were  con5>uted  in 

order  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  market  development.  They 

are  not  intended  to  replace  estimates  which  might  be  made  by  local  architects 

and  contractors  who  would  submit  bids  on  the  basis  of  the  final  market  plans. 

These  estimates,  however,  are  the  best  ones  obtainable  at  this  time. 

Table  — Estimated  cost  of  market  buildings  and  developments  for  a new 

wholesale  produce  market,  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.  1950. 


Facility 

:Size  of: 
: unit  : 

; Estimated: 
Total  : cost  : 
units  : per  unit: 

Estimated  cost  of 
total  number 
of  units 

Feet 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Stores  without  basements 

225x60 

1/  31 

10,800 

33^,800 

Stores  without  basements 

30  X 50 

4 

11,500 

46,000 

Truckers ’ shed  with 

enclosed  spaces 

10  X 32 

20 

1,100 

22,000 

Farmers ’ shed,  single 

post 

12  X 10 

50 

800 

40,000 

Toilets  in  end  of 

truckers ' shed 

- 

1 

- 

2,000 

Paving  (sq.  yd.) 

- 

32,000 

OJ 

^1 

64,000 

Storm  and  sanitary  sewers 

- 

- 

- 

6,000 

Railroad  connection  to 

stores  (linear  feet) 

- 

i,4oo 

8.50 

11,900 

Team  tracks  (linear  feet) 

- 

650 

8.50 

5,525 

Floodlights  and  public 

address  system 

- 

- 

- 

2,000 

Fence  (linear  feet) 

- 

3,822 

3.50 

13,377 

Subtotal 

5 47  ,"602 

Architectural  and 

engineering  fees --6  percent  32,896 

Total  building  and  development  cost  580,458 

^ Includes  one  imit  for  restaurant  and  office  of  market  manager. 

2/  Two-inch  bituminous  concrete;  4 inches  broken  stone,  9-i^ch  rolled 
base . 
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Total  Market  Cost 


The  estimated  total  investment  which  would  be  required  for  land,  buildings, 
and  other  market  developments  on  each  of  the  five  suggested  sites  is  shown  in 
table  6.  Estimated  land  cost  includes  cost  of  acquisition,  razing  of  exist- 
ing buildings,  filling,  grading,  and  legal  fees,  as  shown  in  table  3*  Estim- 
ated cost  of  other  developments  includes  building  construction,  paving,  sewers, 
flood-lights,  rail  connections,  fence,  and  architectxiral  and  engineering  fees, 
as  shown  in  table  5 • 

Table  6. — Estimated  cost  of  land,  buildings,  and  other  developments 

recommended  for  a proposed  new  wholesale  market,  on  each  of  the 
five  suggested  sites,  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  1950. 


Site 

: Cost  of  land 

Cost  of  buildings 
and  other 
developments 

: Total 

: cost 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

No.  1 y 

697,895 

580,14-58 

1,278,353 

No.  2 

108,120 

580,458 

688,578 

No.  3 

3i^,170 

580,458 

614,628 

No.  k y 

16,960 

580,458 

597,418 

No.  5 

2^^9,835 

580,458 

830,293 

^Insufficient  land  for  expansion. 

There  may  be  ways  of  reducing  some  of  the  costs  included  in  the  fore- 
going estimates.  Paving  cost  to  the  market  might  be  reduced  somewhat  if  the 
city  would  assiome  part  of  the  cost.  This  arrangement  might  be  made,  since 
the  city  now  provides  and  maintains  all  streets  used  for  market  purposes.  The 
city  could  assist  in  developing  streets  at  market  entrances  and  exits  and  in 
improving  the  streets  providing  access  to  the  market.  Some  reduction  in  costs 
might  be  made  if  the  railroads  would  assume  responsibility  to  build  trackage 
in  the  market  on  land  leased  or  sold  to  the  railroad  by  the  market  corporation 
or  agency.  The  building  of  a new  market  would  replace  certain  trackage  now 
used  for  the  handling  of  produce . The  agency  building  the  market  should  explore 
fully  all  possible  ways  of  reducing  construction  and  development  costs. 
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Amortization  of  Investment 

If  tbe  proposed  market  is  to  be  self -liquidating,  the  investment  must 
be  amortized  from  market  revenue.  The  length  of  the  amortization  period  for 
such  an  investment  depends  on  the  length  of  the  useful  life  of  facilities. 

It  is  possible  to  extend  the  financing  of  such  a project  over  a long  period 
of  time  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  wholesale  produce  business  is  a stable 
one  and  usually  remains  in  a given  location  for  many  years.  Second,  facilities 
an  recommended  for  Huntington  are  of  durable  construction  and  should  last,  with 
on2y  minor  repairs  and  maintenance,  for  many  years.  The  buildings  also  are 
flexible  and  could  be  converted,  with  only  minor  alterations,  for  use  by 
different  types  of  dealers.  Third,  land  has  a tendency  to  increase  in  value 
over  a long  period.  Since  land  generally  does  not  depreciate  in  value  over 
a period  of  years,  it  is  possible,  in  calculating  the  annual  revenue  needed  to 
support  the  market,  to  pay  only  interest  on  the  land  and  amortize  the  facilitie 
constructed  on  it.  An  alternative  to  this  approach  would  be  to  amortize  both 
land  and  facilities,  but  have  a longer  amortization  period  than  would  be 
established  if  only  the  buildings  and  other  structures  were  being  amortized. 

The  annua-1  revenue  required  for  paying  interest  on  the  land  and  amortizing 
the  facilities  over  a shorter  period  would  be  about  the  same  as  that  required 
to  amortize  all  the  investment  over  a longer  period.  For  purposes  of  this 
discussion  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  entire  investment  would  be  amortized 
over  a 25 -year  period.  Table  7 shows  the  annual  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ment which  would  be  necessary  to  liquidate  the  entire  capital  investment,  with 
a ^4— percent  interest  ra,te,  in  25  years  on  each  of  the  5 suggested  sites. 
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Table  7* — Estimated  annual  payment  necessary  to  amortize  the  cost  of  a 

proposed  new  wholesale  market  over  a 25 -year  period  at  4-percent 
interest,  on  each  of  five  s\iggested  sites,  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


Site 

: Total  market 
: investment 

: Annual  amortization 

: payment  for  25  years  l/ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

No. 

1 

1,278,353 

81,827 

No. 

2 

688,578 

44,076 

No. 

3 

614,628 

39,342 

No. 

4 2/ 

597,418 

38,241 

No. 

5 

830,293 

53,147 

l/  Annual  payment  of  $64.01  per  $1,000  invested. 
Insufficient  land  for  expansion. 


Taxes 


The  market  agency  in  Huntington  woiild  probably  pay  taxes  on  land, 
buildings,  and  other  facilities  the  same  as  any  other  corporation.  The 
assessed  value  wovild  be  determined  by  the  Assessor,  but,  for  this  purpose 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  assessed  value  would  be  one -half  of  the  total 
investment  as  shown  in  table  6.  On  the  basis  of  1949  tax  rates  estimated 
annual  taxes  would  be  as  shown  in  table  8. 

Table  8. — Estimated  annual  taxes  on  a proposed  wholesale  market,  on  each 
of  five  suggested  sites,  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


Site 

: Estimated  total 
: taxable  value 

: of  ptoperty  l/ 

: 1949  tax  rate 

: per  $1,000 

: assessed  value 

: Estimated 

: total 

: taxes 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

No.  1 ^ 

639,177 

17.41 

11,128 

No.  2 

344,289 

17.41 

5,99>t 

No.  3 

307,314 

17.41 

5,350 

No.  4 2/ 

298,709 

17.41 

5,201 

No.  5 

415,147 

17.41 

7,228 

^ One -half  of  total  investment  as  shown  in  table  7* 
2/  Insufficient  land  for  expansion. 
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Estimated  Annual  Operating  Expenses 

Estimates  of  annxxal  operating  esjpenses,  excluding  taxes,  for  a nev 
market  as  recommended  for  Huntington  are  shown  below.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  operating  expenses  in  other  markets  and  adjusted  as  far  as  possible 
to  conditions  in  Huntington. 


Cost  item  Estimated  annual  expense 

Dollars 

Salaries  and  per  diem: 


One  market  manager  6,000 

Two  market  police  5 >000 

One  clerk-secretary  3 >000 

Two  laborers  (truck  driver,  janitor,  etc.)  4,500 

Per  diem  and  expenses  of  board  members  500 

Total  salaries  and  per  diem  19 >000 


Other  expenses  and  upkeep: 

Depreciation  on  one  truck  500 

Gasoline,  oil,  repair,  upkeep  on  one  truck  300 

Light  1,200 

Water  300 

Replacement  and  upkeep  of  facilities  2,500 

Office  supplies  and  printing  300 

Heat  and  gas  250 

Telephone  and  telegraph  250 

Fire  and  tornado  insurance  900 

liLscellaneous  expenses  500 

Total  other  es^nses  and  upkeep  7 >000 


Total  expenses  (excluding  amortization 

and  taxes)  26,000 


Total  Annual  Revenue  Needed 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  needed  to  meet  the  cost  of  operating  the 
proposed  market,  including  management  expenses,  taxes,  and  amortization  pay- 
ments, on  each  of  the  five  sites,  is  shown  in  table  9»  In  addition,  suffi- 
cient revenue  should  be  obtained  to  set  up  a reserve  for  contingencies. 
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Table  — Estimated  annvial  re-venxie  needed  to  meet  operating  costs  of  a 

proposed  nev  wholesale  market,  on  each  of  five  suggested  sites, 
at  ^^mtington,  W.  Va. 


Cost  item 

: Site  No. 

-- 

: 1 1/ 

: 2 

; 3 

• 4 1/ 

: 5 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Amortization 

81,827 

4k, 076 

39,342 

38,241 

53,147 

Taxes 

11,128 

5,994 

5,350 

5,201 

7,228 

Salaries  and  per  diem 

19,000 

19,000 

19,000 

19,000 

19,000 

Operating  and  upkeep 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

Estimated  total 

annual  revenue 

needed 

118,955 

76,070 

70,692 

69,442 

86,375 

Insufficient  land  for  expansion. 


Sources  of  Revenue 

Market  revenue  would  be  derived  from  rentals  and  fees  charged  for  the 
vise  of  facilities  on  the  market.  Based  on  annual  costs  of  operation  as 
shown  in  table  9,  plus  a reserve  for  contingencies,  the  revenue  needed  could 
be  prorated  to  various  groups  operating  in  the  market  as  shown  in  table  10. 

The  annual  rentals  which  would  have  to  be  levied  against  individual  stores 
units  and  other  facilities  are  shown  in  table  11. 

Rentals  on  the  five  sites  vary  according  to  tlie  cost  of  developing  the 
market  at  each  location.  They  would  be  about  the  same  for  sites  No.  2,  No.  3# 
and  No.  4,  but  higher  in  the  case  of  sites  No,  1 and  No.  5*  These  differences 
are  important  to  a prospective  tenant,  since  the  rental  charge  affects  the 
net  income  from  his  business.  Rents,  however,  are  only  a relatively  small 
part  of  the  total  cost  of  doing  btisiness,  and  any  increased  rents  may  be  more 
than  offset  by  reductions  in  other  costs  in  the  new  market,  such  as  trucking, 
porterage,  spoilage,  and  deterioration.  Another  factor  to  offset  increased 
rentals,  when  markets  are  owned  by  private  corporations,  is  that  in  paying 
rent  each  lessee  procures  for  hi2nself  an  interest  in  the  net  assets  of  the 
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coi^orationo  In  other  words,  at  tise  end  of  a 25 -year  amortization  period, 
each  lessee  would  own  a prorated  share  in  the  net  assets  of  the  corporation 
which  prohahly  would  he  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  Talue  of  the  facility  on 
which  he  has  paid  rent  for  this  period.  In  table  10  and  table  11  the  rental 
income  from  the  open  farmers ’ and  truckers ’ sheds  has  been  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  7,500  daily  stall  rentals  per  year,  or  full  occupancy  for  I50  days. 
The  rental  of  the  restaurajit,  although  finally  to  be  determined  on  a bid 
basis,  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  to  be  derlired  from  the  fruit 
and  -vegetable,  -^rholesale  grocery,  and  meat  stores. 

Table  10. --Prorated  annual  rentals  needed  from  facilities  in  a proposed 

ne-w  market,  on  each  of  five  suggested  sites,  at  Huntington,  ¥.  ¥a. 


Facility 

: Size  of 
; unit 

0 

« 

; Tota,l 
; units 

; Estimated  annual 

rental 

on  site  No.-- 

; 1 1/ 

s 2 ; 

; 3 

s 5 

Feet 

N-umber 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Stores,  fru.it  and 

■vegetable,  grocery. 

and  meat 

22^.60 

30 

75,000 

52,500 

52,500 

52,500 

60,000 

Stores,  poultry 

and  egg 

30x50 

4 

11,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

9,200 

Store  (restaurant) 

22^60 

1 

2,750 

2,000 

2,000 

2,00c 

2,300 

Truckers  * shed  and 

enclosed  space 

10x32 

20 

25,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

Farmers ' shed, 

single  post 

10x12 

50 

11,250 

7,500 

7,50c 

7,500 

7,500 

Total  annu8.1 

revenue  from 

facilities 

125,000 

88,000 

88,000 

88,000 

97,000 

Estimated  minimum 

revenue  needed 

118,955 

76,070 

70,692 

69,442 

86,375 

Reserve  for  con- 

tingsncies 

6,045 

11,930 

17,308 

18,558 

10,625 

^T^nsufficient  land  for  esqpansion. 
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Table  11. — Anniial  rental  charges  per  unit  on  various  groups  of  facilities  in 

a proposed  new  market  on  each  of  five  proposed  sites,  at  Huntington, 


W.  Va. 


Facility 

: Size  of 

• • 

• • 

: Total: 

Ann\ial 

rental  per  \init 

on  site  No.-- 

: unit 

: units: 

: 2 : 3 

: ^ 1/  : 5 

Feet  Number  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


Stores,  fruit  and 
vegetable,  grocery 


and  meat 

22t^c60 

30 

Stores,  poultry 

and  egg 

30x50 

k 

St  ore  ( re  st  aurant ) 

22^x60 

1 

Enclosed  shed  for 

truckers 

10x32 

20 

Farmers’  shed,  one 

open  post  2/ 

10x12 

50 

1/  Insufficient  land  for  expansion. 
2/  Per  day  per  stall  used. 


2,500 

1,750 

1,750 

1,750 

2,000 

2,750 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,300 

2,750 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,300 

1,250 

900 

900 

900 

900 

1.50 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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WHO  SHOULD  BUILD  AM)  MAMGE  THE  MARKET 
M£ix?.y  grotsps  and  interests  are  conceriied  -with  the  type  of  imnagement 
placed  in  control  of  a wholesale  produce  marlset  such  as  is  needed  in  Hunting- 
ton,  Wholesale  dealers,  growers,  transportation  companies,  buyers,  consumers, 
and  distant  sellers  all  hai?B  a large  stake  in  market  operation  from  the  stand- 
point of  efficient  distribution.  The  city,  county,  and  other  gow-rnmental 
agencies  have  an  interest  in  the  market  from  the  standpoint  of  tax  revenue,; 
planning  of  traffic  on  streets  and  highways;  zoning;  and  enforcement  of 
regulations  with  respect  to  inspection,  sanitation,  and  numerous  other  laws 
and  ordinances  governing  the  handling  of  food  products.  The  investors  comprise  j 
another  group  greatly  concerned  with  the  success  of  the  market.  Whether  private  ; 
or  public  funds  are  used,  investor^s  have  a ri^t  to  escpect  the  market  to  be  | 

consti*ucted  and  operated  in  such  a manner  that  their  investment  will  be  properly 
protected, 

A wholesale  produce  mrket  can  be  built,  financed,  and  managed  by;  j 

(l)  A private  corporation  for  profit;  (2)  the  State,  city,  or  other  governmental 

I 

agency;  (3)  a famers”  cooperative  association;  (4)  a public  nonprofit  corporation; 
or  (5)  a private  nonprofit  or  limited  profit  corporation,  j 

Markets  have  been  constructed,  financed,  and  managed  by  private  fiicms  | 

for  profit.  This  type  of  corporation  is  not  recommended  for  Huntington  because  I 

the  board  of  directors  and  management  of  such  corporations  generally  ai’e  not  produce! 
handlers,  and  experience  has  indicated  that  most  of  these  corporations  are  inter-  ; 
ested  chiefly  in  revenue  and  not  the  needs  of  those  doing  business  in  the 
market.  Because  of  the  need  for  dealers  to  be  located  in  one  area,  wholesale 
market  facilities,  when  established  and  f-?ally  occupied,  remain  for  long  periods  | 

of  time  and  are  difficult  to  move.  Under  these  circumstances,  a ijrivate  cor-  | 

poration  may  increase  rents  at  will  without  too  much  concern  as  to  the  possi- 
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■bility  of  tenants  moving  from  the  market.  Also,  the  market  manager  might  put 
into  effect  undesirable  rules  and  regulations  or  fail  to  operate  the  market  in 
a satisfactory  manner. 

Some  markets  have  been  financed,  built,  and  operated  by  a State,  city, 
or  other  govenmnental  agency.  The  State  of  West  Virginia  does  not  have 
adeqixate  legislation  or  authority  to  engage  in  such  business.  A nxamber  of 
cities  operate  public  wholesale  and  retail  market  places.  The  chief  problem 
in  this  type  of  financing  and  operation  is  that  persons  from  outside  the  city 
served  by  the  market  may  not  receive  full  consideration  because  they  have  no 
voice  in  the  city  government.  Then,  too,  since  the  market  services  producers 
and  consumers  over  a wide  area,  many  city  officials  do  not  feel  they  should 
take  the  full  responsibility  for  providing  market  facilities.  Some  cities 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  bonded  indebtedness  anc^  cannot  obtain  money 
to  build  a wholesale  market  even  though  rents  would  amortize  the  loan. 

A fanners’  cooperative  association  can  build,  finance,  and  operate  a 
market  for  the  use  of  farmers.  This  method  is  satisfactory  for  assembly 
point  markets  where  most  of  the  business  is  done  by  farmers.  In  the  Huntington 
market  such  a situation  does  not  exist.  Most  of  the  market  business  is  trans- 
acted by  dealers,  and  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  the  proposed 
market  would  be  derived  from  sources  other  than  farmers.  Under  such  circvon- 
stances,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  expect  a farmers’  cooperative 
association  to  finance  and  build  the  recommended  market. 

A nonprofit  public  benefit  corporation  is  one  created  by  legislative 
action.  This  type  of  corporation  offers  many  desirable  features  not  foxmd 
in  most  other  types  of  management.  Some  of  these  features  are:  (l)  It  permits 

all  interested  groups  to  participate  in  building,  financing,  and  managing  the 
market;  (2)  it  is  definitely  nonprof it -making  because,  when  properly  created. 
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rents  cannot  exceed  tbs  amount  needed  to  pay  tiie  cost  of  operation,  amoirbize  the 
investment,  and  maintain  a limited  reserve  for  contingencies;  (3)  it  establishes 
a continuing  organization;  (4)  it  gives  some  representation  on  the  board  of 
directors  to  governmental  agencies  interested  in  the  wholesale  market;  and 
(5)  it  does  not  place  a burden  on  taxpayers  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
establisbedo  Appropriate  legislation  for  the  creation  of  a nonprofit  public 
benefit  market  corporation  has  not  been  enacted  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  such  legislation  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  immediate 
futiireo  ^ 

A private  nonprofit  or  limited  profit  corporation  ^ could  be  created 
to  construct,  finance,  and  manage  the  recommended  wholesale  produce  market 
at  Hunt ingt one  The  charter  for  this  type  of  corporation  should  embody  the 
following  features; 

(1)  All  interested  groups  operating  in  the  market  should  be  represented 
on  the  board  of  directors. 

(2)  Profits  of  the  corporation  owning  the  facility  should  be  limited 
to  a fixed  amoimt  or  eliminated  entirely. 

(3)  A continuing  organization  should  be  provided. 

(4)  Ownership  of  the  corporation  should  always  be  retained  by  operators 
in  the  market. 

(5)  For  the  benefit  of  the  city  and  community,  taxes  should  be  paid. 

(6)  If  possible,  representation  of  the  city  or  State  should  be  pemitted 
on  the  board  of  directors. 

3/  Should  interest  develop  in  enacting  such  legislation,  a draft  of 
suitable  legislation  for  creating  this  kind  of  corporation  may  be  found  in 
"Suggested  State  Post-war  Legislation,  Federal  State  Programs  for  l^k6-k'J 
developed  by  the  Council  of  State  Governments. 

k/  A limited  profit  corporation  is  one  in  which  earnings  on  the 
investment  are  fixed  at  a given  percentage.  For  example,  earnings  may  be  fixed 
in  the  corporate  charter  not  to  exceed  5 percent,  or  any  other  percentage. 
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If  these  provisions  were  included  in  the  corporation  charter,  the  market 
could  he  made  to  operate  in  the  public  interest  and  be  successfiil. 

During  the  market  survey,  the  type  of  agency  that  might  build  and  operate 
the  market  was  discussed  with  each  individual  interviewed  who  would  use  it. 

These  individuals  had  no  firm  conviction  on  this  subject.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  majority  of  those  interviewed  anticipated  that  the  city 
would  build  and  manage  the  market  in  much  the  same  manner  that  it  now  conducts  the 
City  Market.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  city  has  the  authority  to  build  and 
operate  a market  as  recommended,  but  since  it  now  owns  and  operates  certain 
market  facilities,  it  is  presumed  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  that 
the  city  might,  if  it  desired,  build  and  operate  a new  market. 

On  the  basis  of  available  information,  there  are  two  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  determining  who  would  build  and  manage  the  new  market  in  H\Jinting- 
ton,  either  of  which  would  be  workable.  First,  a private,  nonprofit  or 
limited  profit  corporation,  owned  and  managed  by  dealers,  farmers,  and  others 
who  would  use  the  market  could  be  created  under  existing  laws  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  The  city  of  Huntington  and  other  agencies  could  cooperate 
and  assist  in  the  market  development  and  in  the  forming  of  such  a corpor- 
ation. Second,  the  City  of  Huntington  could  build  and  manage  the  market  in 
cooperation  with  dealers,  farmers,  and  others  who  would  use  it. 

Obviously,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  by  a group  of  dealers,  faxmers, 
and  others  who  have  decided  that  a new  market  is  desirable,  would  be  to 
decide  between  ownership  by  the  city  or  by  a private  corporation.  Under 
either  type  of  management,  the  interested  groups  would  have  to  set  up  an 
administrative  organization  or  legal  entity  meeting  the  requirements  of 
State,  city,  county,  and  Federal  laws. 
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A city-0¥ned  martet  could  be  administered  by  a department  of  tbe  city 
as  at  present  or  by  a board  created  for  this  special  purpose.  The  city 
would  be  interested  in  a Dew  market  not  only  to  facilitate  trading  and  to 
provide  its  citizens  with  good  food,  at  as  low  a cost  as  possible,  but  also 
to  make  it  easier  to  enforce  regulations  covering  sanitation,  weights, 
measures,  and  other  public  laws.  It  might  be  advantageous  for  the  city 
department  or  market  board  to  transact  business  with  operators  in  the 
market  as  a group  rather  than  as  individuals . Dealers  in  the  market  could 
create  a corporation  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  market  and  represent- 
ing them  in  dealing  with  the  city.  The  board  of  directors  of  this  operating 
corporation  should  include  representatives  of  every  commodity  group  and 
each  type  of  operator  doing  business  in  the  market. 

A private  nonprofit  or  limited  profit  corporation  to  finance,  construct, 
and  manage  the  new  market  could  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia, 
The  certificate  of  incorpora,tion  should  clearly  set  forth  the  limitations 
relating  to  the  business  intended  and  the  powers  given  to  the  corporation 
and  exercised  by  its  board  of  directors.  Complete  responsibility  for  market 
development  and  operation,  including  the  job  of  financing  the  facility, 
would  be  vested  in  this  corporation.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important  that 
the  board  of  directors  be  chosen  to  represent  fully  and  truly  each  commodity 
group  in  tbe  market  and  each  type  of  dealer  within  the  respective  commodity 
groups , The  representatives  of  each  commodity  group  on  the  board  of 
directors  shoiild  be  chosen  in  a democratic  manner.  For  example,  farmers 
should  elect  their  representative  or  representatives  from  the  group  of 
producers  who  would  use  the  market  for  the  sale  of  farm  products.  Likewise, 
wholesale  dealers  should  elect  a member  of  their  group  to  represent  them. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a representative  of  the  city  of  H'untington  on 
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the  board  of  directors  because  of  the  close  relationship  of  the  city  to  the 
market  business  and  the  public  interest,  and  the  contribution  which  could 
be  derived  from  such  representation.  The  city  member  might  have  to  be 
ex  officio  and  nonvoting  because  of  lack  of  legislation  permitting  full 
participation  of  city  employees  in  private  enterprises. 

A city-owned  market  would  probably  be  financed  by  the  sale  of  revenue 
bonds.  Since  these  bonds  would  be  a direct  obligation  of  the  city,  they 
could  be  floated  at  a favorable  rate  of  interest.  Such  bonds  could  be 
retired  from  year  to  year  by  the  application  of  fimds  available  from  market 
rentals  and  fees.  The  entire  debt  could  be  liquidated  over  a period  of 
20  to  30  years.  The  city  of  Himtington  would  retain  ownership  of  the  market 
indefinitely. 

The  problem  of  financing  would  be  different  if  a private  corporation 
were  to  build  and  operate  the  market . The  board  of  directors  would  have  to 
raise  a portion  of  the  funds  needed  to  finance  the  market  as  recommended 
before  it  would  be  possible  to  borrow  funds  in  the  open  market.  The  amount 
needed  at  the  start  probably  would  range  from  10  to  30  percent  of  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  market.  This  fund  might  be  obtained  from  prospective 
tenants  or  any  other  persons  interested  in  the  market,  and  could  be  prorated 
among  lessees  of  the  facilities  to  be  constructed  on  the  market.  For  example, 
if  about  $110,000  were  needed  and  there  were  30  store  units  leased,  if  each 
lessee  advanced  $3,000  per  unit,  $90,000  would  be  obtained.  Ten  permanent 
lessees  of  space  in  the  truckers'  shed  might  advance  $2,000  per  imit  or 
$20,000.  Farmers  and  lessees  of  other  facilities  also  could  be  expected  to 
advance  up  to  $100  per  person.  With  these  funds  available  the  corporation 
woxild  be  in  a position  to  acquire  land  on  which  a market  could  be  built . 
Additional  funds  needed  for  construction  of  the  market  could  probably  be 
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obtained  at  a favorable  interest  rate  from  private  investment  firms  or 
institutions  o Bonds  secured  by  a first  mortgage  on  the  property ^ could  be 
amortized  over  a period  of  from  20  to  30  years » Because  each  lessee  would 
help  to  finance  the  market  he  would  ha've'  a greater  interest  in  its  success^ 
and  this  interest  of  local  market  operators  would  have  a favorable  Influence 
on  any  private  financier  considering  a loan  application « Owjiership  of  the 
market  would  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  contributed  to  its  support  by 
doing  business  in  the  market » This  would  be  the  case  even  after  the  mortgage 
loan  is  liquidated. 

The  market  corporation  should  be  prohibited  from  engaging  in  the  whole- 
sale produce  business.  Its  board  of  directors  should  be  empowered  to 
assess  and  collect  rents  and  fees  from  lndi\ridual  lessees  and  pay  costs  of 
operation  such  a,s  interest ^ principal^  taxes ^ salaries^  and  general  upkeep 
of  the  market.  The  exact  procedure  to  be  followed  would of  coiorse^  be 
dependent  on  whether  the  market  is  owned  by  the  city  or  by  the  corporation 
itself.  The  directors  should  exercise  diligence  and  judgment  in  promoting 
the  successful  operation  of  the  market  and  in  encouraging  its  growth.  Each 
Individual  or  fim  doing  business  in  the  market  should  be  peimitted  to  renew 
his  lease  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  He  should  also  be  allowed  to 
sell  or  transfer  such’ lease ^ subject  to  appro^ral  of  the  new  lessee  by  the 
board  of  directors.  Included  in  the  transaction  would  be  the  sale  of  any 
refrigeration  or  other  equipment  and  fixtures  which  may  have  been  installed 
in  the  store  units  by  the  seller. 

The  question  may  be  raised  by  some  dealers  about  their  rights  to 
individual  ownership  of  facilities  in  which  they  operate.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  after  seireral  years  some  dealer’s  may  want  to  e3q)and  into  more 
units I others  may  find  it  necessary  to  curtail  their  operations  and  require 
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less  space.  When  the  facility  is  ovned  by  the  dealer,  he  is  more  or  less 
frozen  in  the  space  originally  allotted  to  him  and  cannot  expand  or  curtail 
his  operations.  If  the  facilities  are  owned  by  the  corporation  and  leased 
to  the  dealers,  space  adjustments  may  be  made  in  a relatively  short  time. 
This  flexibility  is  needed  in  wholesale  produce  markets  because  of  the 
possible  rapid  turn -over  in  occupants  and  changes  in  methods  of  operation. 

The  members  of  the  board,  regardless  of  the  type  of  corporation  used, 
would  not  be  able  to  give  full  time  to  details  of  the  operation  of  the 
market,  and  as  a result  they  should  enploy  a competent  manager  to  carry 
out  their  wishes  and  act  for  the  board  in  managing  the  market.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Huntington  wholesale  produce  market  would  be  a substantial 
business  undertaking.  The  manager  selected  should  be  an  individual  respon- 
sible for  seeing  that  the  market  becomes  a success.  His  responsibilities 
would  be  much  greater  than  the  mere  collection  of  rentals  and  overseeing 
employees.  It  would  be  the  manager’s  responsibility  to  see  that  everyone 
doing  business  in  the  market  receives  full  benefit  from  its  operation.  The 
manager  could  play  a very  important  part  in  bringing  new  business  to  the 
market,  in  assisting  producers  in  growing  the  type  or  quality  of  produce 
needed  on  the  market,  in  assisting  farmers  to  plan  their  production  oper- 
ations to  meet  market  needs,  in  encouraging  retailers  to  move  seasonal 
surpluses,  and  in  finding  sales  outlets  for  produce  handled  on  the  market. 
The  market  manager  could  greatly  assist  fanners,  dealers,  and  others  by 
making  available  market  reports  on  the  supply  and  price  of  produce  on  the 
market  and  on  markets  in  distant  cities.  This  market  news  information 
would  assist  in  the  stabilization  of  prices  and  would  be  beneficial  to 
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The  mr'ket  manager  should  be  responsible  for  liaison  ljet¥een  ail 
people  on  the  market  and  other  agencies  that  might  be  able  to  make  contri- 
butions to  the  market’s  iHpro^jement  and  success <,  This  responsibility  would 
inTol-fe  relationships  with  the  city 3,  county^  State  ^ and  Federal  agencies 
interested  in  the  market ^ and  local  groups  and  other  organizations  concerned 
with  the  wholesale  produce  business » E'sJ’ery  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
manager  to  bring  to  the  market  new  and  irapro'rod  technological  developments 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.,  To  do  this,  he  would,  have  to  keep  himself 
well  infomed  on  the  subject  of  marketing  and  on  ail  the  new  processes  that 
might  benefit  the  market  business » 

Numerous  and  conrpleae  problems  such  as  those  suggested  in.  preceding 
paragraphs  will  beset  any  group  planning  a new  'market  for  H^usitingfcono 
Many  details  of  organization^  financing^^  and  operation  camiot  be  anticipated 
but  will  have  to  be  worked  out  as  -plans  advance  from  aji  early  stage.  The 
Marketing  and  Facilities  Research  Branch  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administrationj,  II,  S,  Depart'ment  of  Agi^iculture  ^ and  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  ,9  West  Virginia  University 9 will  be  glad  to  advise 
and  collaborate  with  trade  and  farm  interests:  ^ city  officials  9 the  market 
manager^  or  other  interested  group.s  in  developing  the  details  of  the  program 
a.s  recoHffisfinded,  Considerable  flex'ibility  is  poss'ible  with  respect  to  the 
managsment  and  financing  of  a market  of  tbs  type  recommended  for  Huntington, 
There  are  a number  of  pitfalls  which  should  be  avoided  if  the  market  is  to 
operate  successfully  for  years  to  come.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe 
some  of  the  things  desired  in  a go^od  market  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  things 
that  should  be  avoided,  A n'sjmber  of  good  mrkets  ha_.ve  bee^n  operating  for  a 
number  of  yea'rs  in  various  cities  and  areas,  cSome  of  these  markets  should  be 
studied  by  those  who  will  build  and  opera.te  the  Huntington  market  with  a view 
to  taking  advantage  of  the  good  features  of  such  m.arkets  and  avoiding  the 
things  that  were  done  wrong  in  their  developmerit , 
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POTENTIAL.  BENEFITS  FROM  A NEW  AND  MODERN  MARKET 
The  most  important  ireasons  for  developing  a new  wholesale  produce  market 
in  Huntington,  as  in  any  other  city,  are  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distributing 
produce  and  to  increase  the  volume  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  produce 
reaching  the  consumer o Therefore,  before  undertaking  a market  development, 
it  must  be  determined  as  accurately  as  possible  what  savings,  if  any,  may  be  ./ 
realized.  In  addition  to  the  tangible  savings  discussed  herein,  a number  of 
other  savings,  that  cannot  be  measiared  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  wotild 
result  from  operations  in  a new  market.  For  instance,  the  same  volume  of 
business  could  be  handled  with  fewer  manhours  through  well-designed  whole- 
salers' stores  and  farmers’  sheds  because  of  the  possibility  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  a shorter  period  of  time  and  with  fewer  employees.  New  types  of 
handling  equipment  might  well  add  to  the  amount  that  could  be  saved  in  a 
new  market. 

Possible  Savings  in  Ceiiain  Marketing 
Costs  of  Sellers 

In  the  course  of  the  market  survey,  special  attention  was  given  to 
certain  items  of  cost  incurred  by  wholesale  dealers,  farmers,  and  truckers, 
particularly  those  costs  which  wo\ild  be  affected  by  the  development  of  a 
new  market.  Each  seller  interviewed  was  asked  to  furnish  data  on  these 
costs,  which  are  summarized  in  table  12.  It  shouJ.d  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  these  items  of  cost  are  not  intended  to  show  the  total  cost  of  doing 
business,  since  some  of  the  more  important  items  such  as  labor,  cost  of 
operating  trucks,  and  many  other  expenses  are  not  included.  Only  data  for 
sellers  for  whomi  space  is  recommended  in  a new  market  are  included,  and, 
therefore,  present  costs  may  be  conpared  with  estimated  operating  costs  of 
these  sellers  in  the  proposed  market. 
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Wholesale  Dealers 

In  the  proposed  new  market;,  as  shown  in  table  12,  rentals  of  store 
facilities  for  wholesale  dealers  in  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  eggs 
would  be  increased,  but  reductions  in  other  costs  such  as  cartage,  and 
losses  by  theft,  spoilage,  and  breakage  would  more  than  offset  the  increased 
renta.ls,  leaving  a net  saving  estimated  at  foi”  the  31  dealers.  It 

should  again  be  pointed  out  that  a large  percentage  of  total  rental  payments 
of  dealers  would  be  used  for  amortizing  the  original  Investment  in  land  and 
improvements , 

In  the  proposed  new  market,  rentals  paid  by  wholesale  dealers  in 
fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  eggs  would  be  increased  by  about  $17,000, 
or  about  k6  percent,  over  the  rental  value  of  the  property  they  now  occupy. 
This  increase  in  rental  payment  is  less  than  one -half  of  that  part  of  the 
rental  that  would  be  used  to  buy  an  interest  in  the  assets  of  the  corporation 
if  a private  corporation  would  build  the  market,  and  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  savings  in  cartage  of  fruits  and  vegetables  alone  at  an  average  trucking 
cost  of  $30  per  ear.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  a new  market  all  fruits 
and  vegetables  arriving  by  rail  could  be  unloaded  directly  into  dealers' 
stores.  Since  the  average  cost  of  $30  per  car  does  not  include  imloading 
of  trucks  at  the  dealers'  stores,  the  entire  $30  per  car  could  be  saved. 
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Table  12. — Estimated  savings  for  27  wholesale  dealers  in  fruits  aind 

vegetables  euid  4 wholesale  dealers  in  poultry  and  eggs  from 
operations  in  a proposed  new  market,  at  Huntington,  W,  Va. 


Cost  item  : 

Estimated 

present 

cost 

: Estimated  : 
: cost  in  : 
: proposed  : 
: market  : 

Estimated 

savings 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Rent  of  store 

facilities 

37,430 

1/  54,525 

-17,095 

Cartage  from  team 
tracks  to  stores  2/ 

26,250 

0 

26,250 

Loss  by  theft, 

spoilage,  breakage  3/  80,000 

4/  i«D,000 

40,000 

Total 

143,680 

947525 

497155 

"ij  Rentals  shown  apply  to  a market  developed  on  sites  No.  2, 

No.  3f  or  No.  4 shown  in  table  11. 

^ Cartage  on  875  car lots  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  No  cartage 
applicable  to  poioltry  and  eggs,  as  all  receipts  arrive  by  truck  and  are 
delivered  direct  to  stores. 

Based  on  total  wholesale  value  of  firuits  and  vegetables  of 
$7>1^>000;  of  poultry,  $350,000;  eggs,  $510,000.  Present  loss  calculated 
at  1 percent. 

^ Conservative  estimate  that  losses  in  a new  market  would  be  one- 
half  those  in  present  market. 

Dealers  reported  losses  from  theft,  spoilage,  and  breakage  resulting 
from  current  inefficient  facilities  and  methods  of  handling.  None  of  the 
dealers  was  able  to  furnish  acc\irate  figures  on  which  estimates  of  losses 
could  be  based.  However,  in  other  markets  where  operations  are  similar 
to  those  in  Huntington,  it  is  known  that  losses  from  theft,  spoilage,  and 
breakage  amo\mt  to  more  than  1 percent  of  the  wholesale  value  of  the  produce 
handled.  To  be  conservative  in  estimating  the  losses  from  these  sources  in 
the  present  market,  1 percent  of  the  wholesale  value  has  been  used.  Also, 
a conservative  estimate  has  been  made  that  orie-half  of  these  present  losses 
may  be  eliminated  in  a new  market . 

Much  larger  savings  in  these  cost  items  probably  could  be  realized. 

It  is  also  probable  that  wholesale  dealers  could  save  on  labor  costs. 
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especially  in  overtime  payments.  However,  in  the  absence  of  dependable 
figures,  no  calculations  of  savings  in  labor  have  been  made.  Despite  very 
conservative  estimates  of  probable  savings  to  wholesale  dealers  in  a new  market, 
the  net  saving  of  $49,155  is  more  than  one -third  of  the  total  for  items  of 
expense  for  which  calculations  were  made . 

Three  wholesale  dealers  in  dry  groceries,  grocery  specialities,  and 
meat  and  meat  products  indicated  a desire  for  space  in  a new  market.  These 
dealers  should  be  able  to  effect  economies  in  operation  over  those  now  incurred. 
However,  savings  for  these  dealers  have  not  been  estimated  because  data  relat- 
ing to  their  present  costs  of  operation  were  not  available. 

Farmers  and  Truckers 

In  a new  market  rentals  or  fees  charged  farmers  and  truckers  would  be 
approximately  the  same  as  present  assessments.  The  chief  benefit  which  would 
accrue  to  this  group  of  operators  in  a new  market  would  be  in  time  saved  on 
daily  trips. 

In  1949  farmers  made  about  9^650  trips  to  the  market  and  truckers 
about  12,800  trips.  All  farmers  and  truckers  interviewed  complained  that 
they  lost  time  in  reaching  market  stalls  because  of  traffic  congestion.  The 
average  loss  of  time  reported  was  one -half  hour  per  trip.  On  the  basis  of  the 
combined  total  trips, 22, 450,  the  loss  of  time  in  the  course  of  the  year  would 
amount  to  11,225  hours.  This  lost  time  calculated  at  $2,50  per  hour  for  a 
man  and  truck  would  amount  to  $28,063.  Assuming  that  in  the  absence  of  traffic 
congestion  in  a new  market  one -half  the  delay  could  be  eliminated,  there  would 
be  an  annual  saving  to  these  groups  of  $l4,032  in  time  alone.  There  could 
also  be  some  saving  in  time  through  regulated  selling  hoirrs. 
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The  exact  niimber  of  buyers  who  regularly  visit  the  wholesale  market  in 

H\mtington  is  not  known.  However,  obser\'ations  and  trade  estimates  place 

« 

this  number  at  upward  of  200  buyers  daily.  Numerous  local  and  out-of-town 
buyers  were  interviewed  while  doing  business  on  the  Huntington  market.  All 
said  they  lost  time  in  the  market  becaiise  of  traffic  congestion.  Delays 
reported  ranged  from  20  minutes  to  2 hours  aud  the  average  delay  reported 
was  one -half  hour.  If  200  buyers  per  day  make  visits  to  the  market,  weekly 
visits  would  total  1,200.  Applying  the  average  of  one -half  hoTor  lost  on 
each  visit,  the  weekly  loss  in  time  would  amount  to  600  hours  and  the  total 
yearly  loss  would  be  31^200  hours.  This  total  time  lost,  figured  at  $2.50 
per  hour  for  a buyer  and  his  truck,  would  amount  to  $T8;i000  in  the  course 
of  a year.  On  the  assumption  that  half  of  this  delay  per  trip  could  be 
avoided  in  a new  market  where  traffic  would  not  be  a problem,  savings  to 
buyers  would  amount  to  $39^000  annually. 

Summary  of  Savings  to  Sellers  and  Buyers 
The  following  tabulation  shows  a part  of  the  annual  savings  which 
could  be  made  through  the  development  of  a new  market;  (As  pointed  out 

prevLoixsly,  many  other  savings  that  cannot  be  measured  would  be  effected.) 

Dealers  and  buyers  Estimated  annual 

savings  l/ 

Dollars 

Wholesale  dealers  ^9pl55 

Farmers  and  truckers  li^,032 

Buyers  39^000 

Total  savings,  estimated  102,187 

^ Does  not  include  the  savings  in  time  for  owners  and  employees, 
farmers,  and  truckers,  brought  about  by  shorter  hours  of  marketing.  No 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  amoimt  of  rental  utilized  as  a means  of 
obtaining  shares  in  the  total  assets  of  the  corporation  if  a private 
coip)oration  builds  the  market. 


other  Benefits 


In  addition  to  the  Benefits  described  above,  there  would  be  other 
benefits  arising  from  the  construction  of  an  adequate  wholesale  food  district 
for  Huntington,  The  transfer  of  business  to  such  a facility  would  have  a 
number  of  advantages  for  the  city  in  the  alleviation  of  traffic  congestion, 
improved  sanitation,  and  easier  policing  and  handling  of  traffic.  Consumers 
in  the  area  would  benefit  through  receiving  produce  in  better  condition  and 
at  lower  costs,  and  the  outlet  for  farmers  would  be  improved.  Railroads 
would  gain  from  being  able  to  deliver  direct  to  the  wholesale  houses  supplies 
transported  by  rail.  The  $30  per  car  competitive  handicap  under  which 
dealers  are  now  operating,  because  of  the  necessity  of  trucking  supplies 
from  the  railroad  track  to  the  stores,  would  be  eliminated. 
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